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Spencerian 
Vertical . . 
Writing. . 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 


VERTICAL EDITION 


Common School Course. Six Numbers. Per dozen, 7 
Shorter Course. Seven Numbers. Per dozen, . 


HE beauty, grace and symmetry which 
have always distinguished Spencerian 
writing and which have made this sys- 

tem the standard in American schools have 
been embodied in these new Spencerian 
Copy Books in the vertical style. In beauty 
of engraving, perfection of forms offered for 
imitation, and in every mechanical detail 
these books fully maintain the high reputa- 
tion of the Spencerian system. If you con- 
template giving vertical writing a trial or il 
books in use are unsatisfactory, examine the 
Spencerian and correspond with us with 
reference to introduction. 


Books sent prepaid on recetpt of prices, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York City, 


-96 
+72 


Cuicaco, Bosron, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 











SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Standard Literature 


For Schools 


se 


Works of standard authors, selected or condensed, with introductory and 
explanatory notes. Beginning with a _ 1, 1896, semi-monthly issues 
through the year (except July and August). Single numbers, 96 to 128 pages, 
12; cents; double numbers, 160 to 224 pages, 20 cents. Bound neatly in 
stitt aper sides. 

his presentation of the works of standard authors will make it possible for 
a pupil to become acquainted with the works of a large number of writers, 
with moderate expenditure of time and money. 


NUMBER, PAGES 
1. THE SPY (condensed). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 128 
2. THE PILOT (condensed). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 180 
3. ROB ROY (condensed). By Sir Walter Scott. 128 
4. THE ALHAMBRA (selected). By Washington Irving. 224 
5. CHRISTMAS STORIES (selected). By Charles Dickens. 144 
6. ENOCH ARDEN and Other Poems 

(complete selected poems). By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 128 
7. KENILWORTH (condensed). By Sir Walter Scott. 180 
8. THE DEERSLAYER condensed). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 128 
9. LADY OF THE LAKE (complete). By Sir Walter Scott. 224 
10. SKETCH BOOK (selected). By Washington Irving. 128 
11. HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON  (con- 

densed). By John P. Kennedy. 128 


12. HAROLD (condensed). By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. — 


Etc., etc., etc. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS AND DEALERS. 





Correspondence is invited. Address 


University Publishing Company, 
Educational Publishers, 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


352 Washington St., Boston. 714 Canal St., New ORLEANs, 
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THE BEST COURSE IN ENGLISH. 





~ SoBe 





BUEHLER’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. 


Practical Exercises in English. 


152 pages. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 57 cents. 


“Your little book has been in my class for several weeks, and I can’t refrain from telling you how successful it is. 


three times a week. 
and study that inductively. 


By Huser Gray BueHter, Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. 


12mo, Cloth, 


I have an hour period with the boys 


We spend about twenty minutes of it on your book, on the mastery of which | insist strenuously. Then we take up the classic in hand 
‘ t Your book is precisely the help that is needed for this method of teaching English. 
is half the battle.” —Rev. Oscar G. Kuincer, Stevens’ Hall, Preparatory Dept. of Pa. College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The students enjoy it, and that, you know, 


HILL’S FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. 


versity. 12mo, Cloth, 346 pages. Price, $1.00. 


By Apams SHERMAN Hit, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Uni- 
By mail, $1.10. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE ADOPTED IT: 
Boston, Cambridge, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Phillips Exeter Academy, Phillips Andover Academy, Lawrenceville School, Hotchkiss School, Chauncey 


Hall School, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Kansas State Normal School, Missouri State University, Harvard University, Yale University, Ann Arbor High 


School, Notre Dame University, Illinois State Normal School, Pratt Institute, College of the City of New York, Oberlin College, New York Normal College, and 


many other leading institutions. 


HILL’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 


By ADAMs SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Uni- 
12mo, Cloth, 441 pages. 


The Principles of Rhetoric. 


versity. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, $1.20. By mail, $1. 34. 


The author, has here produced a work which seems likely to supersede its | rpaene ree and competitors, by reason of the soundness of its fundamental 


conceptions, the clearness of its arrangements, the lucidity of its definitions, an 


he revised edition seems almost perfect.—New York Tribune. 


Special Rates for Introduction into Schools will be quoted for 
above books on request, 


its combination of scholarship with common sense.—7he Sun, New York. 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Frick’s Successful @e ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Automatic. - Program Clock EIMER& AMEND, 


Electric. . 
Automatically signals the periods of any number of 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


different programs in any number of different rooms, 
corridors, or buildirgs. All periods of all programs 
can be changed with ease, by simply inserting the 
contacts at the times desired. Automatically 
makes all changes of programs. Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. Apparatus furnished for ail 
classes of program signaling. Complete plants in- 
stalled. including Fire Alarm, Button Board for 
special sigrals, teachers’ calls, &c. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





Please write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials. They will will interest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., - .) ~ WAYNESBORO, PA. 


tALL THE CUTS; 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE |File¢ Science Apparatus. 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 


$2.00. ALFRED L. ~ ROBBINS Co., 


Sigg Bochtnge, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price (Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co. 














Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed ‘ 
po ortiy Poth pucit ce Thee Taleean School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom—179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 
LL. -» E.61 gth St., k 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., E.61 9th § Wow Ver 200-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
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Horace Mann, : 


The Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Editor Journal of Education. 


CLOTH, PRICE, 50 CENTS. 











May 4, 1896, is the tooth anniversary of the birth of Horace MANN, 
America’s educator. The schools throughout the land will celebrate that day as 
a memorial occasion. To do this satisfactorily teachers and pupils must know 
about the man. Mr. Winship has written a book giving all the facts of his 
life in a readable style. It is a study of the schools as they were in his day ; 
of the conditions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of the boyhood and 
youth of Horace Mann ; of his law practice and legislative experience ; of his 
great speeches and great reports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters ; of his congressional record and notably of his heroic contest for re- 
election, with all the influences of Daniel Webster and his political friends op- 
posed to him ; and Iastly of his struggles at Antioch College. 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and 
which every teacher’s desk should have, ready for pupils’ reference. Sent to 
any address prepaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to eit for 
complete catalogue and sa —_ pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. ree on application. 
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H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY FOR 
TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The thirteenth annual session — open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th and close with graduating exercises 
July Bist, (896. Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal ‘Course in Music (Published by the 
Author) which illustrates and carries out his recently perfected method of teac a will be used with other 
works. This school furnishes special a to those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading 
music at sight. Send forcircular. address 


Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., Box 109 Lexington, Mass. 





Be SAVE ’¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

a TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

@ the first order from each neighborhood 

filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 

NW anagency, Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPany, 
50 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, Nv. ¥. 











Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue, 
Special discount > Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘5;i7.Fliet>« 


—-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
tow Wonetiogees FREE 

Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 
D> IALOGUESsS— 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
Offers : 

The Professional Teacher. 

144 pages, size of Teacners’ InstituTE—equal to 

500 pages of an ordinary book—3Q conte Gant asd 

—one-half usual price. It contains N tate 

Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 

articles on educational subjects, 
Educational Foundations. Zoxx2. 

1892-3.—600 pages, Cloth. Very valuable toevery 

teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 
Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only {§ 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 


A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 











DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 


advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25¢ 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 





ing the last year. 





iii. ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS 








For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
- You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘xew xork 


2 ESTER@ROOK & C 


No. 570 Medium Points, 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St., 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 











101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
STABLISHED IN 1884. . .. . Me EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
. . POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 7 ment rather than those without positions . . 








LOCATION is an important sentitoien in ontmating the civentegen, of ane macheny’ AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
agency over another. It is not generally known that the total expenditure for 

the support of public schools in Pennsylvania is nearly double the aggregate of expenditures for TEA CHERS’ AGENCY 
schools in the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; that it far exceeds the expenditure of the South Central division of States, which | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
includes Kentucky, Tennessee. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; or the combined | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
expenditures of the Western division, which includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- | ernesses, for every department of instruction recom- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Calitornia. mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 











TEAC yo of acknowledged ability assisted to desirable positions in Pennsylvania and every other Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 
state in the Union, : » M. J. NG- ; . 
Address” NATIONAL BDUCATIONSL BUREAU, 120 Bate XESS G0, pa,| American and Foreign Teacher Agency, 








WI NSH | P ~ Prompt Attention. Fair Dealing. 
Courteous Treatment. Best Equipment. ¢ To correspond with thoroughly competent teachers 


| of every kind who will be available for good posi- 


; TEAC H E RS’ ‘ sees Gem. - BOSTON. $ tions next September. During the last four years we 


Telephone, Haymarket 1293. aa—— IN TWELVE STATES 
* 
¢ AG ENCY W. F. JARVIS, Manager. | Send stamp for information to 


DEVS FS FEVSSSSSSEVSESSEVEVH 
Southern Educational 4; w. Rosserson, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * ‘Bureau, MEMPHIS, TENN. Manager. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. Ta Wabash Ave., Chic , Til. 107 Keith & Perry B'ld’g, Kansas City, Mo | C lj T h A 
mF. ifth Ave.. New York City 25 King St., West ‘oronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo: aro fia bac ers enc 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, hy Gr “420 Century B’ ia’ 0, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 








One candidate to each position. Not only recom- 


9 | mends, but makes earnest and persistent efforts in 
TEACHERS AGENC y | behalf of each member. Enrolls | Strictly pro- 
fessional teachers. The South now offers special in- 








120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. ducements to such. 


Registration, $1.00 ; commission, 3 per cent. Send 
| 
P, I. MERRILL, Mgr. belied Ao 7h year were direct ap- | | for Manual and testimonials. Register pow. 

| 


83 7 secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, *o<tinrssces. | M- SHERIDAN, Manager, Barnwell, S. C. 


/o positions ALLENTOWN, PA. 17th year. Does ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
last year. L. B. LANDIS, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. Oldest and best known in U, S, 
- Established 1855. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. éjiie aaa 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists ota Mota 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. IT IS WISE te 
Correspondence with school lofars and teachers is invited. Ss HOR TH, A ND »: repared te 
LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. toad bite a Us Sp 8 fags 
ea 


For Western Positions  jsneper weerpan AGENCY, [titceie cca hs heme 


smite 4 

















1.50. Free 
5) cae and full Rules for Writing. Mention Taz 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. | TeAcHERS’ InsTITUTE. 
| ISAAC PITMAN & 8ONS, 33 Union 54. N.Y. 


Pree Registration. — ysnroway TeACHERS’ AGENCY, Sececteaes SoS 
a — aren Annee iceenennn 24 Van Buren Street, Onlcage. dames Foot and Power et. 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY rik 


and meal work, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston Scroll Saws, Cir- 
rom i : 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Besten 779-2. 

















cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in In- 
DUSTRIAL and 















Che P tr’ f Sci is beautifully presented by anees, Tas y+ }—.——F 
Oey 0 CNC = Professor ERNST MACH in his By 
list free by mail. 
Popular Scientific Lectures. pp. 313. glls. 44. Cloth. $1.00, W. F. & JOHN BARNES ©0., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL 





“The most beautiful ideas are unfolded in the exposition.” —CATHOLIC WoRLD, N. Y. 


Send for Circular No. 45. The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. * Meer you tB U G G y 


Bree cant, Pheton, Spring 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, —, Penu., 3, 11, 96. \y Wagon, Harness or Saddle 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. RY in the world at Lowest 

+ (—\W holesalePrices.Ship- 

Gentlemen :— Prof, ——_——— tells me that you may be + to supply us with a Super- a Jed C.O. D. anywhere to 
intendent for our Public Schools. We want a good mam one who has teen tried and found 

successful. We pay our present Superintendent 81,600 ; = 4 

uaranteed as re in or money refunded, Sen 

. Very truly yours, See’y School Board. er lange ca catalogue and tostimonials Free. 

‘ ar supply of strictly first-class, experienced, successful teachers to fill the positions we are asked to fill | Write today address(in —ae UYERS’ UNION 

is not equal tothe demand. That does not mean that every one who registers will receive a position by any | (§8 West VanBuren Street, 2 Chicago, tile 





means. it means that it is worth something to have one's name on the books of a good agency. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU. “MAN WONDERFUL” 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present MANIKIN. 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
Positions have been filled - this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twerty-nine human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
States, in all grades of schools and school work. During the last five years the bright- proper tion over the next. Plates printed 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders” 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
Do you wanta better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? This - thougn smaller answers the same pur- 


pose. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York, | Special mee to suosonibers, $4. postpaid, securely 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
—. The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Linren 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


<< eee) Fo Veta With 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
GIFFORD’S 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plam designed for higher Grammar 
School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably 
popular text-book, and has been adopted for City of New York.—City of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of 
Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 

Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins wercCo., 


— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =e 
Joun A. Hatt, President. H,. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07. 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an *‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘“‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


waxy Et 

















I was born on the eo  asnekeeelaipalia In the year... 
My Name is 


I  caaatatiil ee owt ; 








SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue, 36 pages, 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. #5 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN sia gees 


ORK. 





Send for Catalogue. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


aaa 


Tied Braip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 





Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 
fal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


is a real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a constant 
protection against contagion. 
It is pure, mild, and antiseptic, 


‘lyields a plentiful, white em- 
_jollient lather, refreshing and 


softening the skin. 
2 


Packer’s Tar Soap is e¢x- 
tensively recommended by phys- 
icians for cleansing the hair and 
scalp, and also in treatment of 
dandruff, baldness, and_ skin 
diseases. 

=> 
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cormwo.2, LE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO CERMANY. 


The Anglo-American Telegraph Company Limited. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


FIVE DIRECT CABLE ROUTES. 


BETWEEN 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND EUROPE. — 








CABLEGRAM RECEIVED AT NO. 8 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK,...AP?i1 6 1896 igo 








PLACE FROM No. Message | No. of Words | Received by Time Received | 


_ Brighton 150 3s - de a 2p - Mz 








To} 





























| Editor School Journal, N. Y. 
Teachers of England and Wales 
express to teachers in United a 
States fraternal greeting and desire 
a mutual efforts towards permanent method 
bts of peaceful arbitrament. Circulate to 
press. Yoxall, oy 
‘Brighton. 








No inquiry respecting this message can be attended to without the production of this paper. 
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Vital Relations of Studies in Human 
Development. 


By W. N. HaAILMann, 


The liberation of the individual will is the ultimate 
aim of educational work. It implies as the ultimate aim 
of human learning the knowledge of man in his origin, 
his history, his relations to environment, his constitu- 
tion, his destiny. The first law of educational method 
requires that every educatioual measure stimulate the 
child’s soul to self-active life. Three phases are in- 
volved in self-activity: the stimulus which, entering 
consciousness and the memory, results in knowledge ; 
the attitude assumed by the mind towards this mental 
income, resulting in purpose; and the steadfast out- 
ward following of such purpose resulting in achieve- 
ment, 

The active unity of these three,—“ head, heart, and 
hand,”—constitutes life harmony, and secures the integ- 
rity of the mental act which begins in experience, is es- 
tablished in thought, and bears fruit in active life con- 
duct. The process of mental assimilation does not enu 
with apperception ; it needs for completion a deeper 
process in which the apperceptional gain becomes an 
integral factor in the outward life of the mind-heart of 
man in deeds of creative self-assertion. The second 
law of educational method requires that educational 
measures respect and secure this harmony. 

Yet the laws of self-activity and harmcny alone might 
lead man astray, unless in every purpose there lives the 
divine spark of love or benevolence. It is possible to 
develop strong, self-active individual character, pos- 
sessing clear knowledge of things, and utilizing these 
in an energetic, fruitful, and subjectively harmonious 
life—yet devoid of love turning life back into channels 
of mere self-preservation or greedy self-accumulation. 
Out of this gehenna of egoism only love can save man, 
which teaches him, in altruistic fervor, to serve his 
neighbor and kindles in his soul devotion to the ideals 
of humanity. 

These three,—self-activity, harmony, benevolence,— 
constitute the three primary laws of method or, rather, 
the three phases of the one law of method which re- 
quires that every full educational measure shall stimulate 
into self-active life the entire being in harmony with benevo- 
lent-purpose. 

A similar organic unity connects the branches of 
human learning which, singly and collectively, owe their 
value to the light they throw upon the life of man and 
of humanity, or to the control they give him over his 
environment for the purposes of his enlarging life. 
Each lower one in the hierarchy of sciences (mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geography, biology, sociology, etc.) 
serves to explain its higher and derives its justification 
from this fact. 

This becomes still more evident when we substitute 
for the names of the sciences the names of the things 
with which they deal. Thus in the analysis of form, 
number considerations mark every step. The laws of 
matter and motion must remain a mystery but for the 
solvent power of number and form applied to the analy- 
sis of physical and chemical phenomena; and, in the 
application of these laws to the concerns of practical 
life, number and form alone afford safe guidance in the 
manipulations and arts that deal with matter and en- 
ergy. Similarly, a knowledge of individual life and its 
environment is indispensable in studying the kinships 
of life, both sociological and historical ; and these in 
their turn, throw light upon the substance and meaning 
of man’s highest aspirations in art, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. 

Before entering upon detailed consideration of prob- 
lems in the application of these relations to the educa- 
tional development of the child, it is desirable to ap- 
preciate the difference between the so-called developing 
and didactic methods cf instruction. Didactic instruc- 
tion is primarily synthetic, and deductive, beginning with 
general statements and established systems : develop. 
ing instruction, on the other hand, is primarily analytic, 
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beginning with particular things and reaching by pro. 
cesses of induction the statements on which didactic 
instruction rests. Didactic instruction fills the memory, 
its pupil is receptive and imitative, the stress is on the 
subject of instruction; developing instruction, on the 
other hand, stimulates self-activity, its pupil is self. 
assertive and creative, the stress is on his environment 
and experience and on his control of these. Didactic in- 
struction adds to the experience of the individual that 
of the race, lifts the individual out of local into univer- 
sal environment, out of social into sociological life, out 
of empiricism into science, out of interest into aspira- 
tion. Developing instruction, on the other hand, sup- 
plies the pupil with points of apperception for the as- 
similation of didactic income, establishes the habit of 
testing this income in practical applications, 

It appears, therefore, that the two methods, far from 
being antagonistic, are supplementary of each other. 
Without the vitalizing influence of developing methods, 
didactic instruction fails of its purpose, transmits only 
the husks of knowledge, oppresses and arrests life, and 
is liable to leave man stranded upon the shoals of mere 
erudition. Without the wealth of data and breadth of 
outlook derived from didactic instruction, development 
is likely to go astray, to be starved into self-conceit or 
wrecked on the reefS of a narrow empiricism. Instead 
of speaking of two methods, it would be preferable, 
therefore, to speak of two phases of one and the same 
rational, progressive, or organic method. 

Even the nursery uses didactic expedients in the ad- 
justment of environment, Still more pronounced is 
this in the teaching and telling, showing and guarding 
of the kindergarten and primary school. We should 
not, however, lose sight of the fact that in nursery, kin- 
dergarten, and primary school, didactic exercises are in 
the service of development ; also that this development 
is primarily individual and social, although with a grow- 
ing tendency toward universal and sociological phases ; 
that it is firmly rooted in the child’s experience and en- 
vironment, yet steadily moving towards the freedom of 
science and art; that it relies for spontaneous fervor 
on the pupil’s interests which, however, steadily deepen 
into the freedom of aspiration. Later on, in high school 
and college, these higher tendencies become dominant 
factors in further development, and the life and work 
of the pupil rests with increasing clearness on recog- 
nized law, on science and art, and on the dictates of an 
enlightened and liberated will. 

It is well, then, to distinguish two great periods of 
instruction in which the developing and didactic meth- 
ods successively predominate: the e/ementary period, 
embracing the kindergarten and the first six years of 
school life ; and the scientific period embracing the last 
two years of the grammar school, the high school, and 
college. During the first period the child deals mainly 
with things closely related to his environment ; he ap- 
proaches his subjects from the side of the things with 
which they have to do, and not from the side of their 
scientific abstractions,—studying, number, form, lan- 
guage, etc., rather than arithmetic, geometry, grammar, 
and the rest. Moreover, he will, at first, be interested 
in these things only in connection with the living things 
with which they are associated in his sympathies and 
purposes in the play-work of his life. Yet it is desir- 
able that he should with reasonable speed learn to feel 
an active interest in the fundamental abstractions of 
number and form, at least, which furnish him the keys 
to independent research and creative efficiency. 

The kindergarten, appreciating these considerations, 
brings the child from the start into vital intercourse 
with other children because these appeal most keenly 
to his sympathies. Through these it interests him in 
objects of nature and art, and in the living things con- 
cerned in his games. With the help of playthings which 
emphasize in their construction fundamental relations 
of number and form, it enables the child to express his 
ideas and to achieve his purposes in a half material, half 
pictorial symbolism which leads him to make them 
direct objects of his concern. Thus the kindergarten, 
on the one hand, holds the child fast in the most com- 
plex and spiritual relations of humanity, leading his life 
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gently towards free, intelligent co-ordination in benev- 
olence with these interests ; and enables him, on the 
other hand, to reach speedily the simple fundamental 
abstractions which he needs in the control of his envir- 
onment for the prosperous unfolding of the spiritual 
side of him. 

From the kindergarten the child passes into the pri- 
mary school with all his life interests intensified, eager 
to learn, to love, and to do. He is prepared to take a 
direct interest in number and form ; still, however, from 
the analytic side and with constant practical applica- 
tion of his discoveries to concrete purposes in measur- 
ing, drawing, modeling, and other manual work. At 
the same time the increasing complexity of his number 
work renders the material symbolism of blocks and 
beads, as well as the pictorial symbolism of simple 
drawings quite cumbersome, and he turns to the con- 
ventional symbolism of ciphers with the sense of relief 
that comes from increased freedom and power. 

From the kindergarten the child has brought sympa- 
thetic interest in plants and animals, and is prepared 
now to observe more systematically, to record his ob- 
servations, and to give intelligible accounts of his work 
in drawing, coloring, and in the conventional symbolism 
of written characters. Much is to be gained at this 
time by the cultivation of a school garden and by ex- 
cursions into the surrounding country, for the establish- 
ment of a vital basis for the consideration of the envir- 
onment of life, leading the child's interests towards 
physical geography and related branches as specific 
subjects of study, and for the further unfolding of the 
child’s social tendencies and of his interests in the oc- 
cupations and institutions of men. Throughout this 
period the mater‘al of the kindergarten enables the 
school in exercises akin to art to touch the deeper 
springs of creative self-activity and benevolence in 
connection with every subject of instruction. These 
exercises, much strengthened of late by sloyd and 
other forms of manual work, afford the children rich 
opportunities for individual and social efficiency. 

During this period the differentiation of subjects pro- 
gresses quite rapidly, extending to number, form, natu- 
ral history, drawing, writing, reading, and language. 
Other matters are still involved in general interests and 
in applied work in the enumerated branches. Physical 
and chemical phenomena are connected with life envi- 
ronment in nature study, and at the same time afford 
material for arithmetical and geometrical problems, 
Geography, too, is still largely involved in nature study 
and in anecdotes and readings meant to extend the 
child’s horizon and to stimulate historic and scientific 
interest. Sociological subjects remain latent in the 
practical life of the child, but may be led toward differ- 
entiation in games and plays, in the social co-ordination 
of school exercises, and in suitable talks and readings. 

The transition to the grammar school is significant. 
Increasing stress may now be placed upon didactic 
modes of procedure. In a number of subjects the child 
is prepared to follow deductions from ultimate scientific 
Statements and to assimilate vitally “the recorded 
knowledge of the race.” He may nowapproach subjects 
from their scientific side ; to study arithmetic and ge- 
om:try instead of number and form, grammar instead 
of language, botany, and zoology, geography and physi- 
ology instead of life and life environment ; in music, 
drawing, and writing, instruction may now be based on 
technical principles and progressive sequences. Socio- 
logical and psychological subjects, however, remain in 
the elementary stage; the same is the case with the 
physical and chemical sciences. The latter afford ex- 
cellent material for inductive work in experimenta- 
tion and for the stimulation of inventive genius. Man- 
ual training in workshop and laboratury should remain 
connected with the general development of the child, 
and should apply chiefly to the solution of practical 

problems in which the hand plays apart. It should, 


however, move steadily on the side of knowledge towards 

science, on the side of utility towards the industries, and 

on the side of creative self-expression towards art. 
Hitherto the child has dealt chiefly with his direct 
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environment, experiences, and achievements, Ia the 
grammar school he learns to assimilate, consciously and 
systematically, the experience of others, accessible to 
him only through avenues of mutual sympathy ; his in- 
dividual experience now expands into the experience of 
his time and race. 

After the grammar school course the young people 
are prepared to take up some specifice occupation in 
life or to enter upon a course of further training in the 
high school or in a technical school. Strictly, the pe- 
riod of education as a systematic effort to guide char- 
acter development is at an end. Such development in- 
deed still goes on as an important concomitant of the 
work, but the chief concern of these schools is to fur- 
nish the students such additional knowledge and skill 
in a systematic form as may be of value in the chosen 
calling, or indispensable in the pursuit of tne special 
studies required for proficiency in the liberal arts or 
professions for which the college is to furnish special 
preparation. 

Washington, D. C. 


(Synopsis of Paper read at Jacksonville, Fla., N. E. A. Department of 
Superiatendence.) 
, 7 


Non-Social Ideals of Character. 
By CHarRLes DEGARMO.* 


The greatest need of our time I apprehend to be a re- 
construction of our theory of character. Our prevail- 
ing ideals were formed when society in this country was, 
so far as environment is concerned, in its most primi- 
tive state. The people were all practically pioneers. 
Even at the beginning of the present century only some 
three per cent. of our population were in cities, and 
even these so-called cities were little more than towns 
or groups of villages. This being the case it is natural 
that our conceptions of character should be based upon 
primitive conditions of society, which in our great mu- 
nicipalities no longer exist. 

To-day an ideal city represents a system of recipro- 
cal activities, duties, concessions, and benefits, while the 
country in its original rural state, is still a place for in- 
dependent, and, in the economic sense, non-social living. 
The essential idea of pioneer and rural life is isolation, 
independence, and in many important respects non-re- 
sponsibility for others ; that of the city is reciprocity, co- 
operation, mutual responsibility. Social co-operation 
in a city is a necessity for health, comfort, and prosper- 
ity ; in the country its chief end is companionship. 

At the present time, nearly a third of our population 
is concentrated in cities, while it may safely be affirmed 
that practically all the unsolved problems of popular 
government’ have their seat in these places of conges- 
tive population. New York and its environments con- 
tain more people than there were in the thirteen colo- 
nies at the close of the Revolution. Yet even in these 
vast centers of population the ideals of a primitive com- 
munity still prevail, for the dominant conception of 
character in this country is that of an essentially non- 
social individualism. This condition of the popular 
mind finds its explanation partly in the fact that the 
European ferment during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries drove the strong, independent charac- 
ter out of that continent into the wilderness of the new 
world. Here the essentially primitive conditions that 
prevailed for 250 years developed all the initial non- 
social instincts among the strongest members of a 
strong race. It is not denied that this spirit has been 
an important influence for good in our past history, 
though its evils, as seen in the states’ rights doctrine, 
have been manifold, yet to-day we find no orator to 
praise, no poet to sing the glories of this spirit when 
brought under the conditions of our urban life. The 
story of our city government is one of inefficiency, ra- 
pacity, and fraud. In the city, individualism means 
mobs and riots in the slums; in higher classes, it often 
means the abandonment of the public interests to those 
who wish to direct them to private ends. 

The effect of conceptions of character is seen in the 


*From 7he Citizen, April, Philadelphia, 1896. 
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attitude of the non-social man toward the public welfare. 
He demands all sorts of personal privileges for himself, 
and as readily grants them to others. It is all one to 
him if one man chooses to keep a cow and another a 
saloon. Ifthe water supply be foul or inadequate he 
seeks to protect himself by buying a filter or by bring- 
ing water from a spring. It is only in such cases as that 
which recently rose in Duluth, where typhoid fever 
threatened to decimate the population, that the public 
Spirit is ultimately aroused to action and the spirit of 
corrupt individualism checked. Primitive morality 
pities the beggar, but acknowledges no responsibility 
for removing the conditions that give rise to beggary. 
It refuses to be taxed for public improvements, but al- 
lows private corporations to batten on public extortion. 
It resists compulsory education in the name of individu- 
alism ; it annuls the efforts for reform by the few; it 
displaces civic patriotism in the form of co-operative 
labor for the general welfare by a national patriotism in 
the form of enthusiasm for war. What more striking 
example of this fact could we have than the recent man- 
ifestation of this spirit in Congress? 

So long as our present non-social ideals of character 
prevail first in the school, and later in the community, 
so long will our municipal reforms prove to be both in- 
effectual andtransient. They are brought about through 
the infinite labor of the few, only at the next election to 
relapse into the former state. As in the cities there is 
the greatest need for these reconstructed ideals of char- 
acter, so in the cities, with those powerful agencies, 
school, pulpit, and press, there are to be found the best 
opportunities for realizing them. 

Swarthmore College, March, 1896. 


¥ 
Duty of the Common School. 


As educators, as friends and sustainers of the common- 
school system, our great duty is to prepare these living 
and intelligent souls ; to awaken the faculty of thought 
in all the children of the commonwealth ; to give them 
an inquiring, outlooking, forthgoing mind; to impart 
to them the greatest practicable amount of useful 
knowledge; to cultivate in them a sacred regard to 
truth ; to keep them unspotted from the world, that is, 
uncontaminated by its vices; to train them up to the 
love of God and the love of man; to make the perfect 
example of Jesus Christ lovely in their eyes; and to 
give to all so much religious instruction as is compat- 
ible with the rights of others and with the genius of 
our government,—leaving to parents and guardians the 
direction, during their school-going days, of all special 
and peculiar instruction respecting politics and theology; 
and, at last, when the children arrive at years of matur- 
ity, to commend them to that inviolable prerogative of 
private judgment and of self-direction, which in a Pro 
testant and a republican country, is the acknowledged 
birthright of every human being. 

(From a lecture by Horace Mann on “‘ An Historical View of Educatign.”) 


Y 
New Light on the Brain. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


Whatever may be the nomenclature, it is by the divi- 
sion and subdivision of these protoplasmic elements 
that such a thing as cell growth is possible. Wherever 
any so-called ultra-physical process is to be performed 
there these cells exist. 

I may describe the brain in general terms as consis- 
ting of a cortex, or rind, and of contents. The former 
is made up of gray matter, and the latter of white nerv- 
ous fibers. These fibers cross and recross, connecting 
cells in all parts of the rind with other cells elsewhere. 
Meynert states that there are 600,000,000 gray-matter 
cells in the rind of the normal human brain. 

The fibrillar prolongations of the rods and cones of 
the retina (see Figure 2) end by contiguity in these mul- 
tipolar or spindle cells, as they are called, and in them 
begin the fibers of the optic nerve by contiguity. The 
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fibres of this same optic nerve end in similary shaped and 
coustituted celis in tne Corpora quadrigemina anu so on. 
Similar cells form the so-called motor centers in this 
same cortex, or rind, of the brain, These motor cells are 
connected on the one side with the sense cells by fibers 
and on the ether side by fibers with the “end plates” 
or central nuclei of muscular fibers all over the body. 

Retinal cells, and sense cells, and motor cells, and 
muscle cells, are therefore practically in one continuous 
channel of communication. 

The entire path of communication between the retina 
of my eye upon which the exquisite beauty of the wild 
rose washes in waves of light, or of the touch buds on 
the inner surface of my fingers and hand through the 
sense and motor centers of the brain and down again 
from there to whatever muscles are naturally brought 
into play,—this entire system of communication is prac- 
tically one continuous channel. 

The simplest illustration that I can fancy 1s to liken 
this pathway of nervous force, or nervous electricity, or 
whatever it may be, to a long and threadlike canal, 
which, we will say connects one of the great lakes whose 
shores are lined with cities and lumber camps and tin 
and iron mines with the distant sea. At certain points 
this canal widens intqa little lake as it passes through 
some large city. Possibly there may be two such expan- 
sions in its course,where there are locks which change the 
water level of the canal, and great quays and docks from 
which the commerce of the city is distributed. And after 
leaving the second city and that lake-like expansion of 
its waters, the canal winds its long way through fields 
and woods and past villages until it empties into the tide 
water of some sea-bay, where there may be a consider- 
able maritime port. 

The inland lake is the outside world. From its shores 
our sensations throng, just as do the ships, and land 
their cargoes on the wharves of the city (the retina of 
the eye, or the touch buds of the finger), where the canal 
(the optic nerve, or the nerve of sensation) begins. And 
the canal boats, the carriers of freight, just as our optic 
and auditory nerves are carriers of sensation, having re- 
ceived their freight pursue their course to the first city, 
(the center of sight, or sensation in the brain), Here the 
cargo is perhaps changed or modified in some way, and 
the course is resumed (the fibers of connection between 
sense and motor centers) until the second inland city 
(the motor centerin the brain) is reached. Here the 
cargoes which in each case correspond to the electrical 
impulse above referred to, and which are changed at 
each place just as its energy is modified at sense and 
motor centers,—here the cargoes are changed again, and 
typical of the wave impulses of command which carrv or- 
ders from motor centers down to the muscles of hands 
or feet, the boats begin their last voyage to the sea. 

These canal boats may carry a load of metal to the first 
inland city for the looms which are made there, and at 
this city receive a load of such looms for a great mill 
which is being enlarged in the second city, and from 
that city take in still a third cargo of carpets or prints 
to be loaded into the hold of a trans-Atlantic steamer at 
the sea. Thus it can be shown that the medium which 
carries the vision of the rose until it ends in the con- 
traction of the muscles of the fingers and hand which 
pluck and lift that rose to the nose to smell is one and 
the same from beginning to end, but that its mode of 
action is modified at four distinct points, just as the 
cargo of metal which is loaded at the lake port differs 
absolutely from the cargo of carpets and prints which 
is transferred to the hold of the ocean greyhound. __ 

It will thus be seen that the entire extent of the axis 
cylinder (tube) of the fibers and contents of the cells 
consists of plasmic and semi-fluid material admirably 
adapted to carry electrical sensations from the surface 
through regulating or modifying centers and so out 
again to the periphery. 

FUNCTION OF CELLS, 

It may be inferred from what I have written that what 

we know as “volition,” “‘ thought,” and “ perception, 


take place in the central grey-matter cells of the cortex 
of the cerebrum. The simplest function of such cells 
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is that performed by them in the reflex centers of the 
spinal chord. * If 1 sit down upona chair from whose 
seat a pin is projecting, the sensation of pain is carried 
1o my brain along one of the fibers of the spinal chord. 
But the same sensation is carried at the same moment 
to a reflex center in the spinal chord, from which a mes- 
sage goes out instantly causing the muscles of the lower 
part of the body to contract and lift me out of the 
chair. Much the same office is performed by those cell 
centers in the cortex to which the optic nerve carries 
the sight of a falling brick. The reflex of this causes 
the threatened portion of my body to be immediately 
removed from the path of the falling object. It is easy 
to understand this reflex action to be a purely mechan- 
ical one, by which an impulse of sight is simply changed 
at the centers into an impulse of command or muscular 
contraction. But those processes by which we reason 
from our perceptions of sights and sounds and by which 
a complicated thought or series of thought is deduced 
are not by any means so easily explained. Still, we have 
the fact to assist us in the inquiry that whatever does 
actually take place, either originates in one of these 
cells or is evolved by the associated action of a number 
of them. 
FUNCTION OF FIBERS. 


The afferent fibers which carry sensations to the 
sense-centers in the cortex, and the efferent fibers which 
connect those centers with the protoplasmic elements 
(end-plates) of the muscles differ only in their capacity 
to transmit impulses in different directions. The first 
from the periphery to the center. The second from the 
center to the periphery. 

The experiment has been tried of denuding the skin 
of the tip of a rat’s tail, and suturing this denuded tip 
to the center of the rat’s back. As soon as this tip 
heals in place the base of the tail is severed from the 
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riG. 7,—NERVE FIBers, fig. 1.—Nerve fiber from sciatic nerve of dog. 
fig. 2 and 3.—Nerve fiber from sciatic nerve of rabbit. fig. 4 —Bi- 
chromatized fiber. fig. 5—Fiber from spinal cord of heifer. figs. 
1a, 2a, 3@.—Fibers bichromatized or treated with nitrate of silver. 
fig. 4a.—Sections of fiber. (After Camillo Golgi.) 
rat's body. When this raw base is irritated the rat has 
the same sensations of pain there as it did when its tail 
Was normally connected with its bodv, and what is more, 
it is now the broad end of the rat’s tail which curls up. 
In other words, the nerve fibers of this tail which first 
Carried the sensation inwards now carry the order for 
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motion outwards, and vice versa. It is therefore plain 
that these microscopical nerve fibers bear exactly the 
same relation to sensations of sight, or hearing, or pain, 
and to orders consequent upon such sensations, as does 
the wire to the electric current which it carries equally 
well in both directions. (See Fig. 7.) 


FUNCTION OF CEREBRAL MIDLANDS, 


I have employed this word mid/and to designate the 
space between the terminal fibers of meuwrons and the 
branches of dendrons or between the drush and the en- 
closed cell—the interspace through which the nerve 
wave passes. 

This plan of interposing serum or connective (and 
conductive) tissue between nervous, venous, and arte- 
rial filaments is conspicuous throughout the body. No- 
where in that body is it as necessary a part of the phys- 
ical economy as in the brain, whose structures are so 
exquisitely sensitive. 

This structural scheme is patent in the ear where the 
impulses of sound, beating against the drum, vibrate 
through the waters of the endolymph and are caught up 
by the tiny hair cells of the cochlea and organ of Corti. 
Again in the eye the waves of color and shape pass in 
rays through the vitreous and aqueous humors of that 
organ, and are continued and elaborated by the rods 
and cones of the retina into a form proper for nervous 
transmission. 

It is thus brought to pass that powerful external stim- 
uli lose much of their shattering or rending qualities 
and gain in “imére and fineness. 

Nor is this connective medium—at once condensing 
and refining—discoverable only in the end-organs of 
sense. 

Wherever the fibers of neurons end and those of den- 
drons begiu here is this same medium through which 
the nerve wave mustpass So that we may conceive of 
this nerve wave as a constant sublimating metamorpho- 
sis. 


FUNCTION OF MUSCULAR CELLS AND FIBERS, 


In order to produce that effect which is known as mus- 
cular contraction, it is necessary that a sudden or strong- 
er impulse shall be sent out through the axis cylinder of 
the nerve. Regular and constant vibrations in this 
nerve conductor paralyze a muscle in time, or inAidit its 
powers of movement. This principle is exactly the 
same as that which takes effect when a person who lives 
right beside a noisy railway loses in time all appreciable 
sensation of its sounds by their constant continuance ; 
or as a person who sits in the room with a steadily 
ticking clock becomes unconscious of its ticking. It 
is this principle also which is employed by the hypno- 
tiser who produces inhibition or paralysis of sense cen- 
ters by causing the eye to be constantly concentrated 
upon a brilliant or rapidly moving object until the regu- 
larity of sense impulses lulls the sense center to sleep. 

As regards the fact itself of muscular contraction, the 
leg of a beetle has been placed in the field of a micro- 
scope and the contraction of its muscles rendered visi- 
ble to the human eye. In this way it has been found 
that that process which goes by the name of muscular 
contraction consists entirely in a change in the relation 
which the protoplasmic elements of the muscle bear to 
each other. A long and thin fiber being changed by a 
rhythmical weve of so-called contraction into a short 
and thick fiber. Originally each protoplasmic constit- 
uent of the fiber was long and thin, and nervous excita- 
tion has rendered each short and thick. (See Fig. 9.) 


PECULIARITIES OF THE CEREBRAL CIRCULATION, 


The cavities within the ventricles of the brain are 
continuous with that surrounding the spinal cord. So 
that when the blood is drawn in unusual quantities to 
the brain the cerebral fluid escapes through the foramen 
of magendie. And by its pressure upon the reflex cen 
ters of the spinal cord (producing contraction of the 
muscles of the trunk and extremities) drives still more 
blood to the head. 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 





Arithmetic. 


(A Memory.) 
By Masev ELLERY ADAMs. 


I have been trying lately, to look back over my child 
life and see how I learned arithmetic, how a knowledge 
of numbers and their relations came to me. 

The first thing that I can remember is that I knew 
how to “count,” to ten I think ; but I did not count 
objects, I only said the words, over and over again, as 
fast as my vocal organs would allow. Then, one day I 
had some pieces of candy and suddenly I found myself 
counting them, “One, two, four, three, five.” My 
mother interfered, saying, “ ‘That is not right, one, two, 
three, four, five.” “But,” I objected, “three sounds like 
morethan four.” For a long time she labored with me, 
when she told me to “count.” I said “ one, two, three, 
four, five,” but when she told me to “Count the 
candies,” I made my mistake again, whether through 
obstinacy, stupidity, or inability to comprehend, I can- 
not say. She succeeded in making me count the pieces 
of candy correctly at last, and I cannot remember that 
anything else connected with numbers ever puzzled me 
again until I was eleven years old. 

The next memory is of an occurrence when I was four. 
One morning at the breakfast table, I said: “I know 
how much twelve and twelve are—twenty-four.” “Who 
told you?” was asked, and I answered triumphantly, 
“T found it out, because twelve and one is thirteen, and 
thirteen and one is fourteen, that is twelve and two, and 
fourteen and one is fifteen, that is twelve and three, and 
fifteen and one is sixteen, that is twelve and four, and 
sixteen and one is seventeen, that is twelve and five,” 
and so on until I reached, ‘‘and twenty-three and one is 
twenty-four and that is twelve and twelve.” 

A great and overwhelming desire to measure came 
next, a year or two later I should think. I can remem- 
ber that at bed-time one night I secretly resolved to rise 
very early the next morning and count the steps along 
the front of our yard, down both sides and across the 
back, and I did it too. The yard contained an acre, 
and when I announced my figures to my father, who, of 
course knew the exact measurements of the boundaries, 
he took pains to measure my “steps” as I called them, 
and I heard him tell my mother that I must have kept 
my count very accurately. In speaking about the 
matter he said that a certain boundary was ‘‘so many 
foot long,” and the next day I got one of his old boots 
and measured it with a piece of paper which I cut into 
a strip the length of the boot and carried it to my father 
as “a foot.” My mania for measurement continued 
until I had measured everything in the neighborhood 
that admitted of measurement. I measured the tea in 
the chest, the sugar in the barrel and the oats in the 
grain chest. A vivid memory of spilled groceries, and 
oats and shorts inconsiderately mingled in one bin to 
the consternation of a certain chore-boy enables me to 
fix my age as five anda half. I filled empty cans and 
bottles with water and then poured the water out into 
pint and quart measures. I understood about pints, 
quarts, and gallons very early, because we had a cow 
and sold milk. She was a cow with a record to keep up 
and so there was a good deal of talk in the household 
as to how much she “ gave.” 

The next remembrance is of a delight in putting 
numbers together and separating them, not numbers of 
things, but what I now designate as abstract numbers. I 
can remember that one day I suddenly seemed to know 
that three and four were seven and then that five was 
one more than four, and that the one which I had put 
on to my four had been taken away from the three, 
leaving it two, and so two and five were seven. I can 
remember lying in bed and thinking out the various 
facts in number to eight and if I shut my eyes I can 
see just how a certain patch of yellow sunlight looked 
on the white wall opposite my bed on the summer 
evening when I discovered or realized that if five and 
three were eight, I had only to turn them around and 
say “three and five are eight,” and then I knew some- 
thing else. 
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In all this thinking I thought the words. I knew how 
to make figures, having learned from the calendar, but 
when I thought about numbers it was always the sound 
of the words which I thought, that is, I said tne words 
one, two, three, etc., to myself, but never did a mental 
picture of either the figure or of a number of objects 
present itself tome. lamas certain of the truth of this 
statement as I am concerning occurrences of yesterday. 

I think I must have stopped my working out of the 
combinations and separations of numbers after I had 
dealt with eight. 

Counting backward is the next thing that I remember, 
Some one asked me if I could count backward ana gave 
me an illustration going from twenty down to one, and 
for days and weeks this counting backward was in my 
mind constantly. If I thought of a number, if I heard 
a number spoken of, I wanted to begin at that number 
and count backward. Then a desire to count by twos 
(forward) took possession of me and by-and-by it came 
to me that counting by twos meant adding two every 
time. I tried counting by threes, but did not get be- 
yond fifteen usually. I knew that the number beyond 
fifteen was eighteen; but eighteen reached by threes 
seemed unaccountably hard to me, although reached by 
twos it was play, and twenty-one the next step seemed 
more than difficult, urrattainable in fact. To this day, 
in rapid addition, the combination of eighteen and 
three, twenty-eight and three, etc., brings a swift, 
fleeting memory to me of my early difficulty. I cannot 
explain this and I cannot describe the impression which 
comes and vanishes as I put the numbers together, but 
I am distinctly conscious of it. 

I learned to count by fives one afternoon when my 
brother spent an hour in teaching me to tell time and 
I can remember that the rhythm of thus counting by 
fives fascinated me so that for days I bored all the 
members of my family by button-holing them, separately 
or collectively, and compelling them to hear me count 
by fives to a hundred, to two hundred, to 7 
don’t know where I ended, but I know that this count- 
ing by fives led me to inquire how far numbers “ went,” 
and I got hold of an idea of “thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, millions, billions, trillions.” One night a 
great desire came to me to count to a million, by ones, 
and I lay awake until some fabulously late hour (for me) 
counting, and had gotten somewhere into the tens of 
thousands when I lost my count. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


» 


Manual training is commonly believed to be some- 
thing new. This is far from the fact. Germany hadat 
least one well rounded system of manual training some 
thirty years before George Washington was born. Since 
the time of the Reformation there have been few peda- 
gogical writers who have not given the subject direct 
and favorable attention. The history of manual train- 
ing threads the history of pedagogy. 

It would not be a difficult matter to show that manual 
training is the oldest agent in the education of man. 
Nature, the earliest teacher, found it her almost exclu- 
sive device in evolving the creature who thinks, at a 
time when there were no so-called culture studies, no 
books to convey their text, no language to make books 
needful. That we at this day may modify the agencies 
which evolved the early man, is to be admitted. That 
we may abandon them utterly is to imply the assump- 
tion that heritage bequeaths the total accretion of race- 
growth. Man is of earth and must ever return to earth 
for his recurring impetus. 

Neither is manual training new in American schools. 
The typical plant of secondary grade finds its forerun- 
ner in Woodward’s school at St. Louis. Since the es- 
tablishment of that institution in about 1872, nearly all 
the large cities of this country have equipped secondary 
schools on a similar basis. California is in the fore- 
front of this movement. The Throop Polytechnic of 
Pasadena and the Lick school of San Francisco are typ! 
cal except as they exceed the type, in their thoroughly 
modern equipment and theory. 





WALTER J. KENYON. 
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Thomas Arnold as Taskmaster. 


It has been often remarked that Dr. Arnold was not held in 
high esteem in England as an educator, though he seems to have 
a good rank in America. This is explained by the late Dean 
Lake. He tells us that the students at Rugby were on a fearful 
mental strain; Dr. Arnold was a remorseless task master; the 
lessons were long and he demanded perfect accuracy : 

‘* Some of the ablest of Arnold's pupils have often expressed to me their 
strong sense of the physical harm that it did us. Arthur Clough was cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable ; he broke down in health very early, 
and died when he wasscarcely forty, and I well remember his saying to me 
emphatically some ten years Lefore that there was no standing the pressure 
of the Work which he had gone through at Rugby: and another equally 
eminent Rugbeian used to remark, laughingly, that it ‘‘tooka Rugby boy 
ten years to recover his health, both physically and intellectually. I have 
always myself thought that the boys who derived the most unmixed good 
from Rugby were the mass of well intentioned, rather idle boys, such as 
the author of ‘‘ Tom Brown ” delights to depict, who carried with them the 
remembrance of Arnold's character into their after life.” 

This means that those with conscience killed themselves 
through the effort to realize the demands Dr. Arnold made on 
them. Here is a side of the teacher’s character that needs atten- 
tion. Of a gentleman in charge ofa private school in this city, it 
was said, “ He was made of iron and forgot his pupils were not.” 

New York. A.N.S., 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


The story which Longfellow has put into pathetic verse had a 
foundation in fact. There was a girl named Emmeline Labiche, 
an orphan adopted by an Acadian woman named Bordat; when 
sixteen years old she was betrothed to Louis Arcenaux ; both re- 
sided in the village of St. Gabriel; their banns had been published 
in the church. Louis was compelled by the English to go on a 
ship with other Acadians and was carried to Louisiana. Emmeline 
and others were carried to Maryland. After quite a period Mad- 
ame Bordat set out to join the other section which was the largest. 
On arriving at St. Martin, La., it was found that Louis had 
married another girl; this inconstancy broke the heart of Emme- 
line and she soon was deposited in a grave under an oak tree 
near the little church. Visitors carry away moss from a great 
oak tree in front of the hotel in St. Martins ; it is called Evange- 
line’s Oak because her patience and resignation after the separa- 
tion from Louis made her appear like an angel. 

This story Longfellow must have heard, for Madame Bordat 
was a very influential woman in St. Martins, and told the story 
to her children and grandchildren. One of the latter wrote a book 
called “ Reminiscences of an old Acadian,” taking down Madame 
Bordat’s words. Louis seems to have disappeared from all recol- 
lection; he left St. Martins on the arrival ot Emmeline, and no 
further statement is made concerning him. 

It has seemed to me, Mr. Editor, that England owes some 
apology for the destruction of Acadia. As it will not be done by 
the nation will not the English school children unite and raise a 
marble shaft on the site of the village, saying, ‘“‘ We, the school 
children of England raise this shaft to testify our regret at the 
destruction of the village of Grand Pre.” EDMUND PLACE, 

New Orleans. 


News, Etc. 


It is an important thing in my judgment to get some idea of 
the movement of the world into the heads of the older boys and 
through them into the heads of the younger boys and girls. In 
this way the cheap novels are recognized as cheap, for a man 
will choose news to novel and so will a healthy boy. I confess 
much of the news is ephemeral, yet it serves its purpose; some- 
thing must be read to fill the boys’ heads for the time being. 

_ My plan is to take two periods in the school for news,—some- 
times three. This depends on the account of time at our dis- 
osal. These periods are not over fifteen minutes and may not 
over five; depending on the news. It is all done with a rush 
and with snap. 

First, the boys and girls look up news items, and here I may say 
that all sorts of things come up, even jokes. I give an idea be- 
low of several. 

“Who are ready with news?” I ask; “‘ Rise.” I select from 
those standing, say ten—never taking all. Sometimes I call 
them to the stage, this when I mean to drill them to face an 
audience, if only news is my object, I say: 

“ Smith, begin.” 

The Republicans of New York are anxious to have Levi P. 
Morton nominated for the next president. (If I have time I here 
say, ‘‘ Tell us about Mr. Morton.”) Having finished he sits down. 

“ Next, Brown.” 

There seems to be a good many Republicans who want 
McKinley ; South Dakota prefers him. 

“ Next, Miss Curtis.” 
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Joseph Chamberlain in a speech in London favored having a 
tariff. (1 ask why this is important.) 

“ Next, Miss Ogden.” 

France and Russia do not approve of the advance of the 
English. 

“ Next, Cassidy.” 

Mark Twain is in Bombay and has written a new work and 
sold it for $50,000. 

“‘ Next, Waters.” 

Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” has 
lately died. 

“ Next, Miss Cole.” 

Congress is still debating the recognition of Cuba. 

“ Next, Slocum.” 

A young man enters a hardware store and presents a letter, 
the proprietor reads, ‘‘ This person has worked hard ; he began 
life barefooted.” That is nothing ; so do all of us, no one is 
born with shoes on. 

“ Next, Cole.” 

A letter written by Edgar A. Poe, asking for a loan of $5, 
which was refused him, has lately sold for $25. 

“ Next, Swanstron.” 

A letter of Dickens, referring to the death of Thackeray sold 
for $250. 

There are many hands raised, but eight numbers employed, 
and as business is pressing, I say: 

“Next program.” 

The bell strikes and the proper class marches out. 
secretary who keeps names of speakers and subjects. 

When I wish to give more time the ten will be called to the 
stage and they will face the rest of the school; the one at the 
right begins, and when he has finished steps back a couple of feet. 
Pupils are allowed to question to get more complete information. 
The great advantage is that it gives the pupils something to 
think of beside the petty things of their environment. 

New York City. H, B, Fisk, 


There is a 





In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for week ending Feb. 15, I saw an 
editorial article on Horace Mann, and a note suggesting that the 
public schools everywhere should celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth on May 4. I have decided that my schools 
shall prepare to celebrate the day by appropriate exercises at the 
opera house. T. B. HARTLEY, Supt of Schools, 

Bessemer, Mich. 











WEATHER PROPHETS CONSULT. 


Prof. N. A. Turalist has found the April weather too severe a strain on 
the prophetic judgement of his lonely Peeper and has added several experts. 
Consultations are held twice a day,and the artist of the Fiiegende Bloetter 
shows how much thought is expended to make predictions in April, 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE SCHOOL JouRNAL is proud of the honor of having 
been chosen as the medium through which the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales extends to the 
vast body of American teachers its hearty greetings. 
The great significance of the cablegram printed in the 
present number will at once appeal to the hearts of all 
friends of the cause of education. May this expression 
of good-fellowship be a means of binding American and 
British educators more closely in mutual respect and 
brotherly love. THE JourNnat believes to voice the 
sentiments of the teachers of this country by returning 
to the N. U. T., through the general secretary, Mr. 
Yoxall, M.P., most heartfelt thanks for the fraternal 
message of cheer,and by extending to them the highest 
wishes for their success. 

The educational journals of the country, the teach- 
ers’ associations which will convene in the next three 
months, and the National Educational Association, are 
particularly requested to circulate the greeting of the 
representative body of the teachers of England and 
Wales. 

The Schoolmaster is commended as the best medium 
through which to reach the 32,500 members of the Union. 
Its distinguished editor, Mr. I, J. Macnamara, is an en- 
ergetic and enthusiastic worker for the promotion of 
the interests of that organization and one of its most 
honored officers. 

On page 329 in THE JouRNAL last week will be found 
a note of the meeting of the N U.T. held during 
this present week, at Brighton. 








A voluminous letter from a subscriber discusses the 
question whether simply testing the knowledge the pu- 
pils have is testing his (the teacher’s) labors. He insists 
that no man can come in and ask pupils a few questions 
in arithmetic and geography and then rightly declare 
they have not been well taught. There is some truth 
in this ; if the examiner goes over the ground the teach- 
ers have gone over, for example common fractions, he 
can ascertain the kind of teaching the pupils have had, 
a good many things about the teacher’s mental charac- 
teristics, and the way the pupil has spent his time, and 
the profitableness or unprofitableness of his intercourse 
with the one selected as his guide. The teacher must 
be able to show something definite as the result of the 
pupil’s being in his society from four to six hours per 
day. It ought to result in a considerable acquirement 
of knowledge. 





Vassar college gives the Barringer prize to Miss Ruth 
Mann because she is the “best student in the graduat- 
ing class who is the daughter of a physician.” The 
founder requires two conditions ; it is not enough to 
be the best student. 





About a hundrea years from now—it may be two 
hundred—the people will have learned that the person 
who possesses the power to mold youth aright is the 
greatest of all. To influence to a noble life—that is in- 
deed great. Just now we are thinking of scholarship 
in the teacher and the pupil. Even now a good many 


are beginning to doubt the free school system. The 
halls of Congress and state legislatures are full of men 
who have what the free schools have done for them, and 
there is more rascality to the square acre than ever 
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before. Whatever the parents may do, the teachers 
must nourish the spirit that makes Right the most sacred 
thing. The school-room must be dedicated to a fear- 
less admiration of what is Right, True, and Beautiful. 





Walking through some school rooms with a principal, 
he remarked of a prepossessing lady standing behind a 
desk with a book in her hand and evidently asking 
questions—“ A figure head.” In another room, a lithe 
little woman was behind the desk, and it was plain the 
principal was pleased to be in this room; he expected 
praise for all that was done. “ Best of the whole lot.” 
Certainly she had her class well in hand. It was in 
history ; they discussed the administration of George 
Washington. One led off, then another; the themes 
were on the blackboard and when one was finished an- 
other was taken up. “Only one who studies teaching 
can do things like that,” we asserted; we hardly 
remember a word that teacher said; the class did it 
all. 





An agency that doé$ an extensive business in locating 
and re-locating teachers was lately asked, “ How is it 
that is out of a place yet?” And the reply was, 
“We don’t deal with failures if we can help it.” 

This gentleman had been in charge of an important 
school, had failed of a re-election, but after pressure of 
friends was allowed to retain his place for another 
year ; then took another less important post from which 
he retired at the end of the year, failing to make a good 
impression. Then he took up canvassing and gave that 
up and turned to the agencies to get back again into 
the school-room. This particular agency gave its view 
of the case; it classified as a “failure.” It may 
not be known, but it is a fact that agencies are mortified 
if their men fail. They don’t like to keep a man on 
their books of whom they have doubts. They are the 
keenest readers of teaching ability. If they suspecta 
man is a failure they lose interest in him; they hear 
with pleasure that one of their selection has made a 
good success. 

But as to the “ failure ;” how bad it is in the village 
or small town if it is currently believed a man has 
achieved this distinction ! 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Dr. Conan Doyle goes to the Soudan as correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette. —A big Cuban expedition being equipped 
at Key West; Pinar del Rio burned by insurgents.——Bismarck 
celebrates his eighty first birthday (April 1).——Commander 
Tucker takes command of the American branch of the Salvation 
Army.—State Excise Commissioner Lyman, of New York, 
completes his staff of assistants.——M. M. (“Brick”) Pomeroy 
reported dying at his home in Blythebourne, L. I——France de- 
clares that England is slighting the powers in the Soudan cam- 
paign; the sultan’s mandate was not procured, though Egypt 1S 
an Ottoman dependency. Clara Barton at Pera superintending 
the distribution of aid to the starving Armenians.——A counter- 
feiter residing at Frankfort, N. J., caught in New York city ; he 
is said to be the cleverest counterfeiter in the world, as he made 
U. S. notes with a pen.——The house adopts the senate’s resolu- 
tion for the recognition of the belligerency of Cuba, by a vote of 
245 to 27. Walter G. Dygert, of Illinois, who is confined in a 
Spanish prison in Cuba is to be released. It is said that the 
young king of Servia is anxious to marry an American heiress. 
——American athletes take the lion's share of honors at the 
Olympic games at Athens.——Ex-President Harrison married in 
New York to Mrs. Dimmick ; Governor Morton and several mem- 
bers of his old cabinet present. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


FINAL NOTES 


Florida has suffered greatly from the cold weather of 
1895; the injury was limited almost wholly to the 
orange trees, but the pineapples were also hurt. These 
were becoming an important production. In many 
places the orange grower has abandoned his grove be- 
cause it will require three or more years to put it in bear- 
ing condition again. Meanwhile he can raise no crop 
for which he can obtain money, though he can raise 
most of the food his family may require. While this 
state of things is really deplorable it will eventuate in 
good. 

It is remarkable that Florida produces so much and 
sells so little. Abundance of tomatoes are raised, yet 
the tourist is served with those from cans brought from 
New Jersey. Pears from California were eaten at 
Waldo, and yet the landlord said his hogs had eaten a 
thousand bushels from trees of hisown. If the*question 
is asked why these were not put into cans and sold, the 
reply will be, We have not got to that yet.” Orange 
marmalade from Scotland is found in every grocery 
store, because the Florida farmers have not got to can- 
ning that yet. Beef comes from Chicago; eggs from 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Ohio. There is no finer lumber 
for doors and windows than cypress, and it is abundant 
here, and yet doors and windows are brought into the 
state from New York and Michigan, a thousand miles 
away. The furniture is all made at the North. The 
state buys a half million dollars’ worth of fertilizer, 
and yet the state is rich in the main elements employed 
in making the fertilizer. 

These are but a few of the many evidences that show 
that the farmers of Florida must develop the resources 
which lie about them in a crude state; they must not 
only raise oranges, but everything else possible that 
they consume, There is not a more elegant article than 
preserved limes and grape fruit, and of these Florida 
might have the monopoly. A great deal might be said 
as to the means by which the people of Florida could 
make the resources at hand yield a handsome return, 
but the above will indicate the trend of my thought, 

Is Florida a desirable state to live in? I am often 
asked this question by teachers who are broken in 
health and who feel that the essential thing is a milder 
climate. I have met with a large number ef men and 
women who have come here under compulsion, no 
longer able to battle with the rigors of the northern 
winters, now apparently in good health, and who have 
not only maintained themselves, but have accumulated 
property. As to teaching, the opportunities are not 
good and the salaries are small. The school years are 
short, from five to eight months. The business to which 
most turn is the raising of oranges. Nowisa good 
time to purchase groves at a wonderfully cheap price. 
Cases abound where a man has sold annually 1,000 
boxes of oranges, realizing, clear, one dollar per box, 
and who will sell out house, grove, and all, for a few 
hundred dollars. It may be thought that there is a 
risk of another freeze, but the risk is not greater than 
occur in all other branches of business. 

For those who are thinking of such a move Orange 
county is attractive, and Major Beeks, county superin- 
rendent of schools, residing at Orlando, will courteously 
reply, I am sure, to all inquirers. I mention this county 
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not because there are not other good points, but (1) it 
is far enough south not to be touched by frost except in 
very extraordinary cases; (2) it is an old and well-set- 
tled country. The Manatee region has fine orange groves, 
but, as they were not touched with the frost, they are held 
at a higher price than those referred to. For those 
thinking of engaging in some out-of-door occupation 
for health’s sake the opportunities in Florida are im- 
mense. 

The reason this country is favorable to recuperation 
is that a person may be out of doors every day of the 
year, and it is sunshine and the free air that in conjunc- 
tion with hygienic conditions give health. 

Let it not be supposed there are no drawbacks ; while 
the heat is not so intense as it is on our very hot days 
at the North, yet summer begins here in April and lasts 
till October ; it is the long continued hot weather that 
prostrates. In September, the ground saturated with 
water from the frequent rains, steams with moisture 
and ina moist atmosphere a degree of heat oppresses 
that would not be complained of if the humidity was 
less. In some parts the insects war unceasingly with 
humanity ; gnats and mosquitoes find the climate good 
for them. © 

Florida, as a rule, has a good population ; I mean a 
fairly intelligent and neighborly people. There are sec- 
tions where a Northern man would find uncongenial 
surroundings, but these would come, not from opposi- 
tion to him as a Northern man, but because each looks 
at life so differently ; just as a man, going to France or 
England, would find people uncongenial though they 
might be as highly cultivated in their way as he. There 
is in some sections a suspicion of Northern people, just 
such as I found in sections of California against Eastern 
people. I remember when in Fresno, Cal., 1 made a 
complaint to a hotel keeper that clean sheets had not 
been put on the bed of the room assigned me. “Where 
are you from, stranger?” I told him I hailed from 
New York. “I thought so; you fellows from the East 
worry our lives out of us.” 

But there is a steady influx of Northern people, and 
some sections are wholly northern; but one with the 
cosmopolitan spirit will have little difficulty. Florida 
was strongly Confederate in the “late unpleasantness,” 
and one meets with remnants of the armies that op- 
posed. Maj. Russell, ex-superintendent of public in- 
struction, won his title in the war. He was a truly elo- 
quent and able official and lovely in his social life. 1 
noticed that he took pains to refer to his services in 
every speech ; it was a ready means of gaining access 
to the hearts of his hearers. Opposite me at the table 
has sat for many days one of the most successful offi- 
cers of the “blockade runners” that troubled us so 
much during the war. I have been deeply interested in 
his reminiscences. Walking on the wharf, a laborer sa- 
luted with, “Good morning, Colonel.” He had been in 
the war, was mustered out with a single dollar and had 
been at work here ever since. These men never ob- 
trude their part in the great conflict ; as a rule the Con- 
federate veteran was and is more ready to accept the 
situation than he who was not an active participant ; 
they are companionable and patriouic. 

I must not close without alluding slightly to the 
negro question. Those who believed in educating the 
negro along the same lines precisely as the whites were 
educated have been led to recast their opinions. The 
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social, family, and industrial life is at war with their up- 
lifting. They must be taught how to live, how to work, 
and how to own property. Their life in one-room 
cabins, their ignorance of trades, the lack of association 
to enable them to buy property on the installment plan, 
are more in the way of their progress than their igno- 
tance of the three R’s, While I would not diminish 
their school opportunities, I would have the white peo- 
ple associate (1) to encourage the enlarging of the cab- 
ins in which the negroes live, so that the young people 
should have their own sleeping rooms, and all not be 
huddled together ; the mission work of the church and 
schools would thus not be destroyed ; (2) to maintain 
trade and industrial schools—in these Southern towns 
there should be a training school for servants especially ; 
(3) to induce the blacks to buy land and build houses 
of their own, building and loan associations are 
needed. 

All these would have to be started and directed from 
the benevolent point of view. It is this encouragement 
and direction that the blacks need enormously. 

The spring has now (April 1) almost fully arrived ; the 
tourists from the southern parts of the state are flock- 
ing to Jacksonville ; in two weeks the great body of 
them will have departed ; but a few will remain until 
May. The weather is now like our late June or early 
July season ; the trees are fully leaved out ; the roses 
in bloom and the mocking bird ceaseless with his 


song. A.M. K. 
Jacksonville. 


To House and Feed the N. E. A. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The city is already making arrangements 
for entertaining the N. E. A. An attendance of 15,000 teachers 
is expected, and while Buffalo has extensive hotel accommoda- 
tions they will fall far short of the needs of the convention. Hon. 
Jacob Stern, the chairman of the hotel and entertainment com- 
mittee, has placed the matter before the citizens. It is the aim 
of the committee to entertain the N. E. A. so that the city will be 
remembered as “ First in entertainment, first in accommodation, 
and first in the hearts of its visitors.” 


Educational Baths. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The “Good Citizens” class were re- 
cently addressed by Supt. S. T. Dutton on the subject of ‘* More 
Beautiful Schools and Schoolhouses.” Mr. Dutton said : 


‘** No one can overestimate the influence of environment on a little child: 
This influence should, at least, make for health, and would imply at least 
sanitation, good light, and fresh air. And yet we are often behind in even 
these. To these the speaker would add another, the opportunity for a 
bath. A very large proportion of the pupils in the city schools come from 
homes in which there is no convenient provision for their being bathed. 
Such should be furnished in the school. And yet there are only two 
schools in New England, to-day, where this is possible. One of these is 
here in Boston, and one is in Hartford. 

‘* The average citizen may think this an unnecessary luxury, at first, but 
it is a respect in which this country is far behind Europe. There is no 
country in the world where such provision is universal, but there are many 
schools in England where baths are furnished, while in Sweden and Nor- 
way it iseven more common. In Stockholm, Sweden, the speaker himself 
had examined one group of schools, at which 2,coo pupils attended, where 
the conveniences were so ample that every one of these 2,000 was bathed 
once in two weeks. There must bea healthy physical foundation on 
which to build.” 


{Supt. Dutton must have forgotten that school baths have been 
introduced into the Fayette street school in Lynn, Mass. ] 


The death of Dr. Sylvanus A. Ellis, for seventeen years super- 
intendent of Rochester’s public schools, is announced. Dr. Ellis 
was born in Steuben county in 1829, began teaching at the age 
of nineteen, and afterward took a course in the University of 
Rochester. He was superintendent of the Rochester schools 
from 1869 to 1876, and from 1882 to 1892. During his superin- 
tendency a number of reforms were instituted, including the intro- 
duction of music, physical culture, drawing, and the kindergarten 
system. 

Dr. Ellis was president of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was well known in educational circles by his contri- 
butions to literature and his addresses before the associations of 
the state and the National Educational Association. 
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Spotted Infancy. 


A teacher in the primary school of a Westerncity recently read 
to her pupils “The Old Oaken Bucket.” After explaining it to 
them very carefully, she asked them to copy the first stanza from 
the blackboard and try to illustrate it by drawings, as the artist * 
illustrates a story. Pretty soon one little girl handed in her book 
with several little dots between two lines, a circle, half a dozen 
dots and three buckets. 

“I do not understand this, Bessie,” said the teacher. 
is that circle ?” 

“‘ Oh, that’s the well,” was the reply. 

“ And why do you have three buckets ?” 

“Oh, one is the oaken bucket, one is the iron-bound bucket, 
and the other is the bucket that hung in the well,” 

“‘ But what are the little dots?” 

“ Why, those are the spots which my infancy knew.” 


Standing by the Schools. 
The Methodist Conference at Philadelphia said : 


‘* We pledge ourselves to unyielding devotion to our public schools. We 
are utterly opposed to any division of the public school funds. We can- 
not afford to let them fall a prey to designing politicians. We must stand 
by them and secure their integrity at all hazards. It is the public school 
that receives and digests the great mass of foreign and foreign-born chil- 
dren, and I believe that the public school stands only second, and a doubt- 
ful second, to the church, in the influence extended to make good Ameri- 
cans oi this great mass that comes crowding to our shores. 

** Woe to the day when we have separate schools for the rich and the 
poor. Let the Romanistethe Methodist, the Episcopalian, all mingle to- 
gether on the playground, and learn to know and respect the opinions of 
each other, and counsel together in this great arena of commonalty through 
which the American people come intoa homogeneity that would otherwise 
be impossible.” 


“ What 


To Support Good Rural Schools. 


BosTON, Mass,—A bill has been reported by the committee 
of education which permits towns with a valuation of $250,000 
to draw from the state school fund a sum not exceeding $2 per 
week, for actual time of service of each teacher approved by 
the state board, and employed in the public schools. This sum 
is to be added to the salary of such teachers, provided the 
amount paid by the town for salary be not less than the average 
salary paid to teachers in the same grade for the three years pre- 
ceding; the total compensation to each teacher shall not exceed 
$10 per week. This is an attempt to help support good schools 
in the decaying rural towns. 


Salaries Go Up Higher. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass,—A sliding scale of salaries has been 
adopted for the public school teachers. The high school teachers 
receive an annual increase of $50, and the maximum salary of the 
kindergarten teachers is fixed at $600 per year, instead of $500. 

A resolution was adopted which may prevent Somerville losing 
so many good teachers, through offers of higher salaries in other 
cities. This resolution provides that whenever any district com- 
mittee and the superintendent are unanimously agreed that the 
services of any teacher are particularly valuable, she may be re- 
tained by an increase of salary not to exceed fifty dollars. 


“ Tattling ”’ in Schools. 


SPRINGFIELD.—The recent decision of the supreme court in 
which a pupil who was expelled from school because he would 
not inform on another pupil, has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject of tale-telling. ; 

Formerly pupils were trained to look out for the misdeeds of 
others and report them ; now the practice of tattling has fallen 
into disfavor and few teachers in the city ask pupils to “ tell’’ on 
one another. ; 

There is a tendency among primary pupils to tell tales, but this 
practice is rebuked, and by the time the pupils reach the second 

rade it is usually outgrown. The common belief among Spring- 
eld teachers that asking pupils to tell on one another is bad pol- 
icy, and is almost certain to cost the teacher the respect of the 
pupils. 
A Journal for Pedagogic Pathology and Telepathy. 


The child study movement in Germany has opened a new field 
of pedagogic literature, and a large number of valuable contribu- 
tions have already been published. A journal for pedagogic 
pathology and telepathy in home, school, and social life is among 
the most recent fruits. Its title is Dée Kinderfehler (faults, of 
children), edited by J. L A. Koch, M. D., director of an insane 
asylum in Wurtemburg; Chr. Ufer. rector of the Reichenbach 
a fer in Altenburg; Zimmer, D. D , Ph. D., professor of the- 
ology at Herbven; and J Trueper, director of an institution for 
the education of abnormal children at Jena. Among American 
educators who are contributors to this journal are: 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, professor of pedagogics in the University of Cali- 
fornia: Dr. Herman T. Lukens, professor of pedagogics in Clark uni- 
versity : Will S. Monroe, docent in Leland Stanford Jr. university ; and Dr. 
Frank McMurry, dean of the Buffalo university school of pedagogy- 
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Among distinguished European contributors most of whom 
are well Poe to readérs of THE JOURNAL, we notice: 


Dr. J. Sully, professor of philosophy in the University college of Lon- 
don; Dr. Th, Ribot, professor of pone in the College de France 
and editor of the Revue Philosophigue ; Dr, G. E. Shuttleworth, formerly 
medical superintendent of the Royal Albert asylum for Idiots and Imbe- 
* eles in London; Paola Lombroso, of Turin; Dr. J. Ssikorsky, professor 
of psychiatrics in Kiew ; B. Perez, of Paris ; Th. Ziehen, M. D., professor 


of psychiatrics in Jena; Dr. M. Lazarus, professor of psychology in the 
University of Berlin; Rev. W. D. Morrison, of London; Dr, W. Rein, 
professor of pedagogics in Jena; A. Mosso, professor of psychology in Tu- 
rin; J. Maliarewsky, M. D., and Katharina Maliarewsky, M. D., of the 


medico-educational institute at St. Petersburg; L. Arreat. of Paris; Dr. 
Adolph Baginsky, professor of child pathology in the University of Berlin; 
L. Ferriani, of Como, Italy ; Rev. O. Flugel, co-editor with Professor W. 
Rein, of the Zettschr t/t fur Philosophie und Paedagogtk ; etc. 


The editors hope that their journal may, in the course of time, 
develop from one devoted to the study and cure of the faults of 
children to a journal for child-psychology in general. For the 
present it is to aid in the best possible manner those who have to 
deal with the faults of children’s souls in home, school, educational 
institutions in general, medical practice, etc. 

The follow‘ng extract from the introduction to the first issue 
of the new journal will give an idea of the motives that actuate 
the editors and the scope of the plan they have mapped out for 
themselves : 

‘Our journal is a festival gift in honor of the rsoth anniversary of the 
birth of Pestalozzi. Whatthe self-sacrificing friend of humanity has intu- 
itively illustrated in his romance, ‘ Lienhard and Gertrude,’ that we will 
strive to take possession of as a valued heritage : recognition of the defects 
of our people in body, mind, and disposition, and improvement of the 
same through a more healthful education of youth.” 

“ Also with regard to the way we will hold fast that rule of his which 
is universally recognized by the didactics of the present: ‘ Perception is 
the absolute foundation of all knowledge.’ Hence we will not primarily 
go to text-books, of psychiatrics, nor to those of pedagogics, nor theological 
books, to learn the faults of children. We will begin with the actual ob- 
servation of abnormal children, to sketch out pictures of such problemati- 
cal individualities, to investigate the sources and development of their 
faults, and then to try to clear up and solve, with the aid of the various sci- 
ences here concerned, the conundrums that are thereby obtained ; a way 
which, as is known, is also followed in and recommended by investigating 
medicine.” 


International Congress on Psychology. 


Director Chr. Ufer announces in Dée Kinderfehler that the 
third international congress on psychology will be held at 
Miinchen, Bavaria, August 4-7. Everyone interested in the pro- 
motion of psychology is invited to attend. The addresses and 
discussions may be presented in either German, French, English, 
or Italian. Addresses must be announced before May 15, and a 
brief synopsis sent to the secretary of the congress. The sub- 
jects must be confined to either of the four departments: (1) 
Psycho-physiology, (2) psychology of the normal individual, (3) 
psycho-pathology. (4) comparative psychology. 

The following subjects are suggested : 

Hypnotism, doctrine of suggestion, normal sleep, dream life—hysical 
automatism, pedagogical significance of suggestion, pepagogical psychol- 
ogy; significance o: heredity, phenomena of degeneration ; statistics of 
morality, the soul life of the child; race psychology, and anthropological 
psychology. 


More Agricultural Schools. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—During the last session of the state 
legislature a bill was passed authorizing the establishment of five 
additional agricultural schools, Some of the schools are already 
in operation, but two have not yet been located. The bill pro- 
vides that the towns where the buildings are located must furnish 
land or buildings, which, in the opinion of the commissioner of 
agriculture, are worth at least $5,000. 


Teachers Ought to be Prompt - Rules or no Rules. 


MILWAUKEE, W1s.—The rules of the schools are that teach- 
ers must be on hand at a certain hour in the morning, and when 
they are late the amount of time lost is deducted from their pay. 
Recently a teacher who has been in the schools for eighteen 
years, was late, and 38 cents was deducted from her salary. She 
figured out the time she had given after school hours, and found 
it to be six school years. She then sent a letter to the board, 
asking for three years’ back pay, and suggesting that the salary 
of the other three years be given to some charitable institution. 
The letter has been referred to the committee on discipline, who 
will probably let the matter drop. 


School-Room Decoration Movement. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Through the efforts of the Woman’s 
School Alliance and the Public School Art Association, the sub- 
ject of school-room decoration is receiving much consideration, 
A lecture course has been arranged, the first lecture being given 
by Mr. Walter S. Perry, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. 
Perry’s lecture was made particularly helpful because of his 
practical experience in this work. 

The New York Zzmes, in commentirg on this movement, says : 

“School-room decoration cannot be spoken of as a lost art, nor this in- 
terest in it as a revival, simply because no approach toward systematic 
decoration has ever been made. The spirit has protested for expression, 
and a bottle of growing foliage leaves on the district school teacher’s desk, 
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or the hideous cross with its gigantic rose at the base and its clinging 
figure poorly framed, to adorn the smoke-stained wall freckled with paper 
wads—these little touches have been pathetic revelations of the innate 
estheticism of a hampered taste, and of its groping tor material gratifica- 
tion. A country school-house even now will usually tell the story of a 
hand that might have hung ‘ The Stoning of St. Stephen’ had not it de- 
creed for itself the capacity for responsiveness only to a flower-crowned 
child or a pitcher of cowslips. 

In the city schools the accident of surrounding has altered this a little 
and instead of a glaring atrocity there is more often a dreary wall, a picture 
of a university, and an American poet or two, all become landmarks, like 
the cracks im the floor, and as impossible to describe if removed as are the 
patterns of one's wallpaper. Into a few of these domains of commonplace 
desks and wastes of wall have lately come interpreters of environment who 
have recognized the vital need of training toward ‘full stature’ and have 
dared to make the Sistine Madonna equal in importance to declensions and 
fractions ; and a conception is vaguely shaping itself of the importance of 
the unfolded world outside text-books for the social ciphers soon to become 
units, who live in the school-room now and for whom ‘to look on noble 
forms makes nobler, through the sensuous organism, that which is higher.’ 
A sense of proportion has come which is arranging capacity for apprecia- 
tion and reading lessons in their right relations.” 


The Cigarette in Chicago. 


The relation of cigarettes and scholarship are being investi- 
gated by the principals of the Chicago public schools. The 
teachers say that the cigarette habit is practiced to an alarming 
extent, and that those who habitually smoke cigarettes may be 
detected by their low markings. Thirty principals and teachers 
seen were decided in their opinion that a low standard of scholar- 
ship characterized one who had become an habitual user of cigar- 
ettes. One principal declared he could pick them out by running 
his finger down the merit column. 

Of a group of thirteen boys dismissed from the Tilden school 
seven smoked cigarettes; three admitted they were habitual 
smokers and had been for more than a year. 

The teachers are somewhat at a loss to meet the evil. They 
realize their inability to lessen the habit without the hearty co- 
Operation of parents. They must banish this vice or it will banish 
the most promising boys. 


CHICAGO FINANCE, 


Three problems confront the high school committee and high 
school principals. The high school appropriation for 1897 must 
be cut $75,000. This means: Reduction of the teaching force 
by increasing the number of recitations and the size of the 
classes ; consolidating some of the schools and letting some of 
the teachers go ; sifting out from the high schools one-third of 
the pupils who are said to be unfit for high school work. 

DIPHTHERIA IN CHICAGO, 


Diphtheria in the Greenwood avenue school resulted in the 
withdrawal of fifty pupils. The school has been disinfected and 
fumigated. 

Supt. Lane says that the fears of the parents are groundless, 
that the school could not be biamed for the appearance of the 
disease. 


The Discoveries of Science. 


“It is susceptible of absolute proof that a ball will run down an 
inclined plane, and yet how few people there are who know it ! 
An earthen bowl dropped from the roof of a three-story house 
will, if it strike a stone pavement, be shattered into many pieces. 
A beanpole, legitimately used, is an instrument of good, yet if it 
be sharpened at one end and run through a man, it will cause the 
most intense pain and perhaps produce contortions. The wick 
of an unlighted candle may safely be manipulated but if you light 
that wick and thrust your hand into the blaze and keep it there 
half an hour a sensation of excessive and disagreeable warmth 
will be experienced. A dozen wrought iron nails may be dashed 
violently from the steeple of a large meeting house to a brick 
sidewalk and sustain no injury, but the same experiment with a 
dozen clay pipes will result differently. 

“ The effect upon the sidewalk in either case, however, will be 
the same. You may lie down upon the ground and let a kitten 
walk over you with perfect safety ; but if you put a heavy dray 
horse in the place of the kitten you will immediately experience a 
disagreeable pressure. Hasty pudding and milk are a harmless 
diet if eaten moderately, but if you eat it incessantly for six 
consecutive weeks it will produce instant death. You gaze with 
indifference upon a bull when he is placidly eating grass in a pas- 
ture, but if the animal becomes infuriated and attempts to assist 
you over a rail fence with those horns, they immediately become 
objects of a deep-seated disgust. On the same principle we can 
easily hold in our arms an infant, and experience delight in doing 
so; but it would be very difficult for us to perform a similar ex- 
periment with a corpulent old gentleman who 1s in a state of un- 
conscious inebriety, while the delight afforded by the perform- 
ance in this instance would hardly be worth mentioning. All 
these things seem wonderful at first blush, but science makes 
them clear as clear can be.” —Artemus Ward. 


Benefits of a College Education. 
President Thwing of the Western Reserve university has 


gathered expressions from large numbers of college-bred men as 
to the benefit they received from their college course. Their 
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answers are various to the question, “ What is 
the best thing your college did foryou?” Pres- 
ident Dwight says it made him “a man of 
thoughtful life.” President Gilman said it “gave 
him training.” Dr. Brooks says it ‘‘ educated 
him.” Une famous editor says he “found out 
how to study, how to gather information, how 
to treat it, how to think.” Senator Hoar says it 
gave him “ actual learning and moral and men- 
tal discipline.” President Andrews says it gave 
him “ the ability to work at any time, whether 
with body or mind,” and he counts “ this power 
of hard work among the very best results of a 
liberal education.” Dr. Storrs thinks he got the 
most benefit from the fine minds of his class- 
mates. And so on through a long list of names 
eminent in scholarship. “ Broader opportuni- 
ties,” ‘“‘ deeper sympathies,” “ higher mental dis- 
cipline,” “ right methods of work,” “ intellectual 
stimulus,” ‘‘ opportunity of contact with men of 
wide culture and high attainments,” giving one 
the power over his own faculties, giving one 
systematic methods in all things,” “ giving one 
opportunity to study men and their ways of 
thinking ’--these are among the benefits the 
men and women of ripe experience and estab- 
lished fame speak of as derived from their col- 
lege life. 

All acknowledge the superiority of modern methods of study. 
The university and college have vastly improved over those of 
forty years ago. The methods of research, the thorough instruc- 
tion in sciences once thought beneath the dignity of a university 
course, are now deemed the more important lines of study. 

But the real education is the development of one’s own powers. 
All the influences in a university tend toward that. Only the 
student whose life is aimless, whose ambition is merely to “pass,” 
and who scruples not at the means, goes out from an institution of 
learning with little or no benefit. 


Fairfield Teachers Meet. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— The supervising principals of Fairfield 
county met here March 13 for the purpose of forming a “ School- 
master’s Round Table.” The program discussed was as follows : 

1. What constitutes a high school ? 

2. What should be the work of the last year in the grade ? 

3. What is and what should be the status of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures as a study in grade schools? 

4. How can Connecticut improve her plan of licensing teach- 
ers? 

5. How much definite meaning can be gotten from % marks as 
applied to a'tendance, conduct, daily work, and examinations ? 

fhe discussions were summed up by a committee appointed 
for that purpose and several resolutions adopted. It was re- 
solved ‘that the marking of attendance, conduct, daily work, and 
examinations in per cents does not convey a sufficiently definite 
meaning to warrant its use.” 

A committee was appointed to report at the next meeting con 
cerning the advisability of making this a permanent organization. 





Notes and Queries, 


F. L.—The dervishes resent the limitation of their activity in 
the Upper Nile, having been driven inland and deprived of access 
to the Red Sea, by which they carried on a lucrative trade in 
slaves. The success of the Abyssinians has inspired them with 
the hope of getting a seaport. Egypt would soon be overrun by 
them if the British were not there. 

P.S.—The trouble in Kentucky arose from the almost equal 
distribution of votes between the two parties. The Democrats 
had 68, the Republicans 58, and the Populists 2. 

M. M.—-Of the 229,370 emigrants arrriving atthe port of New 
York last year, 42,942 above the age of fourteen could not read 
or write. There are 6,324,702 persons in the United States over 
ten years of age who cannot read or write. 

C. F. L.—With the expiration of Pres. Cleveland's term of 
office 29 United States senators also end their term; 13 are 
Democrats, 12 are Republicans, 4 are Populists. The present 
senate was 43 Republicans, 39 Democrats, and 6 Populists. The 
Republicans expect to gain 4 at least. 

P. R. M.—Thanks for your receipt for sandwiches used at 
your library entertainment : “ Chop the white meat of cold boiled 
chicken very fine and also a few olives, and mix with mayon- 
naise; moisten with sweet cream and spread on brown bread 
with crust removed.” 

F. C.— There was a foundation for ‘‘ Blithedale Romance”; in 
April, 1841, Hawthorne and others went out to Brook Farm in 
Roxbury, near Boston, to form an ideal community, The expe 
rience ended in 1847; in 1850 the property was bought for the 
use of parties. The original building was burned. 
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Brief Notes of Interest. 


The catalogue of the New York University School of Peda- 
gogy for 1896-97 has just been issued We note that there are 
fourteen scholarships, yielding to the holders from $80 to $250 
each a year, offered to students. This shows the true spirit of 
this institution in its efforts to make teaching a profession and 
not a trade. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia teachers have had a 
rich feast during the last few days. Col. Parker gave a series of 
six lectures under the auspices of the Alumnz Association of the ' 
Girls’ High and Normal Schools, the Civic Club, the Public Ed- 
ucational Society, the Teachers’ Institute, the Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of Orthodox Friends, and the Educational Club. The sub- 
jects were as follows: “ Artist and Artisan, Which? ” “ Child and 
Nature,” “ Child and Man,” “ Attention and the Objects of At- 
tention,” “ Modes of Expression,” and ‘‘ The Ideal School.” On 
March 27 Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler spoke before the Educa- 
tional club on ‘‘ Individualism in Teaching.” 

CHICAGO.—The board of education has found that pupils have 
been graduated from the grammar schools and yet are unfit for 
the high schools. Mr. Thornton says one principal told him that 
an entire class went out in this way, and he believes that it is a 
common practice. The question was asked how this escaped the 
attention of the superintendents. Supt. Lane declared that the 
principals are to blame, as it is one of their main duties to see that 
the graduating class is fit for the high schools. In proposing to 
cut down the cost of the high schools Mr. Brennan showed that 
the cost of pupils at the high schools varied from $38 to $70; in 
grammar schools from $18 to $21. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The board of education has adopted a res- 
olution which provides that the holders of a collegiate certificate 
shall be elligible to any position in the schools of the districts, 
excepting that of principal. But after one years’ teaching, the 
candidate may be eligible to the principalship «f a primary school, 
and after three years to that of a grammar or consolidated 
school. It is also provided that when a vacancy occurs in the 
eleventh or twel‘th grade of a boy’s grammar school, or in 
schools having a like grade for boys exclusively, only holders of 
collegiate certificates shall be eligible to the position. 

S1oux City, I[a,—Mr. F. C. Hills, of the board of education, 
says: ‘ The plan of semi-annual promotions, such scholars as 
may be qualified for advancement, which was adopted last year. 
has been continued this year with gratifying results, enabling 
scholars to advance in their school work more in accordance with 
their natural ability than where one rate of progress is laid down 
for the whole school-room,” 

SALT LaKE C1iTy, UTAH.—The governor has returned to the 
legislature, without his approval a bill which provides that any 
institution of learning of a certain grade, possessed of funds or 
property to the amount of $100,000 shall have power to confer 
degrees. Governor Wells thinks that if institutions so meagerly 
equipped have power to grant degrees it will cheapen degrees 
and give the state a proportionately cheap reputation. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Professor Beardsley, of the Tilden school, has 
been recommended by the manual training committee of the 
board of education as supervisor of manual training schools. 

YPSILANTI, MICH —The state board of education set apart 
the twenty-eighth of March of each year as anniversary day in 
the state normal school. The exercises this year took the form 
of a Welch memorial, in honor of the administration of Adonijah 
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H. Welch, the first principal. The principal address was given 
by Prof. Daniel Putnam, and there were other addresses, music, 
reminiscences, and receptions. 


Messrs. Krupp, at Essen, Germany, employ in their steel- 
works some 18,000 men and women. True philanthropists that 
they are, and recognizing the importance of providing for their 
employees a better home-life, a wiser food supply and a more in- 
telligent expenditure of small incomes, they have established and 
maintain a girls’ training school. This “ Krupp Training School,” 
as it is called, is considered a model of its kind. Aside from 
general educational objects this institution aims to give its pupils 
a practical insight into the things pertaining to the care of the 
household and the duties of wife and mother. The course in the 
special branches covers three months and includes purchasing of 
food, cooking, preserving, and care of provisions, management of 
the kitchen-garden, washing, ironing, mangling, knitting, darning, 
and all kinds of housework. In food economy pupils are taught 
what quantity of materials are required for a given number of 
persons, and how much should be prepared foreach meal. Each 
pupil is expected to provide for ten others for a number of days. 
She must weigh out the necessary food stuffs and prepare and 
cook them. She must keep an exact account of what is used for 
each meal and the cost and quantities of the several materials 
employed. At the end of the course each girl preserves her own 
account book, which makes a valuable guide for reference later 
in life, in that it tells her how a nutritious and at the same time 
varied diet may be furnished at a comparatively small expendi- 
ture. The girls average about fifteen years of age when in school, 
leaving it at about nineteen, well prepared to enter upon the ul- 
timate duties of womanhood. 


Announcement of Association Meetings. 


April 24, 25.—Northern Hlinois Teachers’ Association at Ottawa. 

April 30-May 2.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Cherokee, 
. — 30, May 2,—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Indianapo- 
is, Ind. 

April 30, May 1 and 2 —Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis. Newton Reser, Lafayette, Ind., Sec’y. 

May 14, 15, 16.— Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salida. J. 
P. Jackson, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec’y. 

May 15.—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association at New London, 

— 29.—New England Association of School Superintendents at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

June 16.—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Asheville. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, President. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage, 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 30, July 1, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega, 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester. President, J. M. Milne, Oneonta. 

July 3-7.—National Council of Education at Buffalo, Pres, H. 8. 
Tarbell, Providence, R. I. 

July 7-10.—Music Teachers’ National Association at Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 
President. Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 9, 10, 11, 13,—American Institute of Instruction at Bethle- 
hem, N. H. 

Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of New York State Council 
of Superintendents at Utica. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse, 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of New York 
Grammar School Principals at Syracuse. 





Summer Schools. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at Cottage City, Mass. 
Nineteenth annual session. Beginning Monday, Fuly 13, Ele- 
mentary course, high school course, academic departments, and 
a general course in pedagogy and psychology open to all mem- 
bers having any full course ticket. Address Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


The National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y. Beginning 
July 14 Four departments,—professional, academic, training 
class, and drill and review. Sherman Williams, manager, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8, 
Address Charles A. Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 


Bay View Assembly and Summer university at Flint, Mich., 
July 8to Aug. 11. Address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights 
New York city. July 6 to August 14. Mathematics, chemisty 
biology, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, eco: omics, 
and physical training. Courses in French and German, experi- 
mental psychology, comparative systems of education, begin July 
13 and end August 21. The last two courses may be taken as 
part of the regular work in the School of Pedagogy. Address 
Prof. Chas. B, Bliss, University Heights, New York. 
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The Metropolitan Normal Art Summer School at the new 
building of the University of the City of New York, Washington 
Square. Four weeks, beginning July 13. Address Langdon S. 
Thompson, 12 Park street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Buffalo University School of Pedagogy Summer School. July 
ag Address F, M. McMurry, School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, 


University of Michigan Summer School. 
Nineteen departments, seventeen courses. 
secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Harvard University Summer School. 
M. Chamberlain. 


American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Fourth summer meeting, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Four weeks, beginning July 6. Arrangements for 
session of 1896 include Department A, literature and history ; 
B, psychology ; C, music; D, science ; E, economics and civics ; 
F, mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, director, 111 S. 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 


Univ: rsity of Minnesota Summer School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fifth Annual session July 26 to Aug. 21. Address D, I. Kiehle, 
conductor, University of Minn. 


June 29 to August 7. 
James H. Wade, 


Begins July 3. Address 


Cornell University Summer School July 6-August 15. 
dress David Fletcher Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y 


Denver Normal and Preparatory Summer School. Third an- 
nual session June 15 to July 1%. Address Fred. Dick, Kittredge 
building, Denver, Colo. 


Ad- 


Greer Normal College Summer School at Hoopeston, Ill. 
Address Sec’y Greer, Normal College, Hoopeston, 


Lincoln Normal University Summer School. Begins June 15. 
Address Lincoln Normal University, Lincoln, Neb. 


Lake Forest University Summer School at Lake Forest, Ill. 
Open from June to October. Address Professor Malcolm Mc- 
Neil. 


Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to Aug- 
ust 16, 


New Hampshire College Summer School of Biology. At Dur- 
ham. July 6to August 1. Pres. Hon. George A. Watson, New 
Boston. Secretary, Hon. Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 


The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 
Oratory will make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year. Address Rev. E. S. Hagan, secretary, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Berlitz Summer School of Languages at Asbury Park, N. J. 
From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in August. 
Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted by superior 
native teachers. Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


The Thirteenth Annual session of the H. E. Holt Normal Insti- 
tute of Vocal Harmony at Lexington, Mass. 


Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst Summer School. 
Twenty-first session begins July 7, continuing six weeks. Prof. 
W. L. Montague, director and manager, 


The Fairmount Chautauqua, Kansas City, Mo., May 30-June 
14. The Beatrice Chautauqua, Beatrice, Neb., June 16-28. The 
Kentucky Chautauqua, Lexington, Ky., June 30-July 10, The 
Connecticut Valley Chautauqua, Northampton, Mass., July 14-24. 
The Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain Lake Park, Md., August 
5-25. 

National Summer School of Music and Drawing for Teachers. 
Tenth season, at Plymouth, N.H., July 20 to August 6. Address 
G. E, Nichols, manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Summer School of Art and Science. Edinburgh summer meet- 
ing. Tenth session, at the University Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Part I. August 3 to 15, Part Il. 17 to 29. Address T. R. Marr, 
Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinburgh. Dr, Rein of Jena 
will be among the professors, 


Des Moines Summer School of Method. Seventh annual ses- 
sion, in West Des Moines High School building. For Summer 
School Annual, address, Des Moines Summer School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘* The Niagara Falis Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain trom the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


















































New Books. 


Under the title of School Interests and Duties, Robert M. 
King, instructor in the Indianapolis high school, has written a 
book fuli of information and suggestions for all who are con- 
nected with, or interested in, the schools, whether parents, teach- 
ers, or school officers. This has been developed from Page’s 
“ Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers,” from various public 
reports and documents, and from the bulletins of the national 
bureau of education, It is seldom that one finds such a helpful 
and practical book, as this of Mr. King; and the author does not 
waste words in attempting to convey his meaning. An idea of 
the usefulness of the book can be obtained from the titles of the 
chapters, as, duties of parents, duties of teachers, duties of school 
officers, school architecture, school hygiene, arbor day celebra- 
tions, the dictionary and how to use it, school libraries, school 
morals, school etiquette, school celebrations and observances, the 
teachers’ institute, teachers’ reading circles, pupils’ reading cir- 
cles, the teacher’s relation to public opinion, outlines of reading 
circle work. The author writes on these live topics from per- 
sonal experience and after thorough investigation. Every teacher 
should add this book to his library. One suggestion to the au- 
thor: Jefferson’s birthday is April 13, New Style. We see no 
reason why the Old Style dates should be continued when Wash- 
ington’s birthday is always given according to New Style. 
(American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati & Chicago. $100.) 


Advanced Elocution, a book for teachers and students in vocal 
training, articulation, physical culture, and gesture, by Mrs. J.W. 
Shoemaker, is the outgrowth of over twenty years’ work in the 
class-room, supplemented by extensive experience on the lecture 
platform. The book comprises vocal expression, verbal expres- 
sion, visible expression, and selections for reading and recitation. 
While the part on vocal expression was prepared by Prof. Geo. 
B. Hynson, and that on verbal expression by Prof. J. H. Bechtel, 
the whole work was revised and unified by Mrs. Shoemaker. 
The principles discussed and the exercises presented have passed 
successfully the experimental stage, and have been approved by 
masters of the art. The best of such material as was found in 
the works of such writers as Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, 
Engel, Brown, and others, has been arranged and adapted to the 
wants of the student of elocution of to-day. Under visible ex- 
pression are given gymnastics and gesture with many illustra- 
tions. The selections are from the best writers in prose and 
verse and give exercise in various kinds of expression. For the 
student who has only one text-book this is as good a one as we 
have yet seen. It should be in the library of every teacher and 
professional elocutionist. (The Penn Publishing Co., Philadel- 
peia. 400 pp. Cloth, $1.25.) 
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The Scientific Reader by Dr. George Theo. Dippold (Ginn & 
Co.), is a book designed for students in technological institutes 
who are “ surposed to have already acquired a thorough theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge ” of the German language and gram- 
mar. The contents consist of selections from German books on 
chemistry, eo. geology, geometry, anthropology, the object 
being to make the students acquainted with the technical terms in 
German. Sketches and cuts, especially the cut of a locomotive, 
and biographical notes help to an easier understanding of the de- 
scriptions. J. SULZBACHE, 


Edward S, Ellis, A. M., the well-known writer of stories and 
histories, has produced a little volume entitled Storzes from 
American History, the first of a series of three books on our 
history that he will contribute to young people’s literature. It is 
intended for the youngest pupils of history; from these stories 
they will get an idea of the events, so that when they come to 
study connected history it will seem easier to them. The lan- 
guage is greatly simplified and the stories told in a style that will 
interest children. The characters that figure in his pages are 
Columbus, Penn, Oglethorpe, Wasbington, Franklin, and others, 
These are good people for young Americans to ‘earn to admire. 
The book has numerous illustrations. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 


With increasing attention pointed towards patriotic and special 
day observances in the school-room, there comes a need fora 
literature both suggestive and directly helpful. The first volume 
in the series of Thoughts for the Occasivn is devoted to the pa- 
trio'ic and secular days of the year as chosen by law or popular 
interest, and gives material in the form of short addresses, quota- 
tions, and biographical and historical notes. Arbor day covers 
forty-three pages; Decoration day forty-nine; Washington's 
Birthday twenty five; Independence day fifty-four; Emancipa- 
tion day thirty-two ; Flag Raising day thirty-two; Forefathers’ 
day forty-three ; Grant's birthday eighteen ; Labor day seventy- 
three ; Lincoln’s birthday nine; Liberty day fifteen ; Orangemen’s 
day ten ; St. Patrick's day six ; Temperance day forty-seven. The 
contents of this book will help to fittingly commemorate these 
occasions. (New York: E B. Treat. $1.75.) 


The Germania Texts, edited by A. W. Spanhoofd, are in- 
tended chiefly for advanced students in universities, colleges, acad- 
emies, and German-American schools, who wish to make a thor- 
ough study of German literature through a medium hitherto in- 
accessible in the class-room. They furnish in pamphlet form 
and at a cheap price, important chapters from the works of lead- 
ing German writers. No.1 is Biirger’s Lenore and No. 2 Gervin- 
us’ essays on Goethe and Schiller and Lessing and Herder. 
These little books are published monthly. (American Book Co., 
New York. 10 cents each.) 


The brothers Grimm wrote for the children of all lands when 
they composed their Faéry Taées, as they have been translated 
from the German into many languages. These tales have re- 
cently been edited by Sara E. Wiltse and illustrated by Caroline 
S. King, with a special view to the needs of young children. The 
second volume, which has recently been issued, has a wider range 
of stories than the first, and more expanded social relations are 
indicated, while sympathy with animal life is inculcated Dealing 
with matters that hold his interest and in language suited to his 
comprehension, they will be great aid in increasing the child's 
knowledge of the world and of language. (Ginn & Co , Boston). 








VeVVVVVSVesesVes 
$* ‘* Nothing Else is Allowed.”’ 


that have appeared in this country, or, so far as I know, elsewhere, 
beauty and simplicity of copies they are distinctly superior.” 


VDEVETEVVSVVSEVSVSEVSVSVSVESSSSSSSSsssessesse 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing. | 


By A. F. NEWLANDS and R. K. ROW. 


The letters are not merely the old slant letters straightened up, but are Genuinely 
Vertical Script. The form of the letters has been modified in the interests of simplicity and 
legibility. The Newlands and Row System is hygienically and pedagogically correct. 


E, A. SHELDON, Prin. Normal School, Oswego, N. Y.: ‘‘ Nothing | WILL S. MONROE, recently Superintendent at Pasadena, Cal. ‘*New- 
else is allowed in any department of our school, either in the school of | lands and Row’'s Natural System of Vertical Writing seems to me 
practice or in the normal department. Everybody is delighted with it.” | markedly superior to all other such books that I have examined. 


. . . — . ” 

‘* Beauty and Simplicity of Copies. 

E. H. Russet, Prin. Normal School, Worcester, Mass.: ‘* The ‘ 
Newlands and Row Books leave out more that ought to be left out, and | various requirements for instruction in writing, based on psychological 
put in more that ought to be put in, than any vertical writing books | principles. I never expected to find a copy book that fulfilled them. 
In | Your Vertical Writing Series does so almost perfectly ; it is unquestion- 


Ss a hh 
‘*‘Markedly Superior.” 


‘‘ Unquestionably the Best Series.” 


E. W. Scripture, Yale University: ‘In my lectures I state 





ably the best series.” 
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Six Books. Price, 75 cents a dozen. Correspondence Invited. 


200000000000000 D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Part III. of the etementary nature reader, entitled A// the Year 
Round, treats of “Spring.” The text is by Frances L. Strong, of 
the St. Paul teachers’ training school, and the illustrations, which 
are numerous and carefully made, by Gertrude A. Stoker, teacher 
of drawing in the same city. The idea of the author has been to 
give the material in usable shape, and allow the teacher to use it 
in her own way, as the methods suggested might, in some places, 
be entirely out of harmony with the school’s needs. However, 
the plan used in the St. Paul schools is given for the benefit of 
those who may see fit to adopt it. Of course a large part of the 
book is devoted to plants, the most common and the most inter- 
esting, but birds and animals are also described. The book is 
brightened by appropriate poems and stories. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


Shakespeare’s delightful poetical comedy A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream has been edited for younger students with notes 
and an introduction by George Pierce Baker, A.B., assistant pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard university. His aim has been to in- 
terest young people in the play, and hence many of the notes with 
which it is usually encumbered are omitted, as they are deemed 
to be of minor value at this stage. In order to get them inter- 
ested in the London of Shakespeare’s day and show how this 
comedy suited the mental make-up of the men of that time, a re- 
markably vivid picture of London life three centuries ago has been 
drawn. Valuable suggestions are give to the teacher for the 
study of the play he an exhaustive bibliography for those who 
wish to make an extensive study of this master work. 


Kleine Geschichten, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt (Heath 
& Co.), is a small book with notes and a vocabulary as complete 
as only a competent master of German instruction could make 
them for pupils not far advanced in the language. Not more than 
four short stories are given, but the choice does much credit to 
Mr. Bernhardt’s judgment. They were written by Volkmann 
(Leander), Ertl, and Baumbach, three highly appreciated contem- 

orary authors of Germany, whose biographies are added. The 
rontispiece is a picture of the genial face of Volkmann, and a 
beautiful copy of the familiar painting by Raphael, ‘‘ The Sistine 
Madonna,” adorns the book on the page where a full description 
and history of this masterwork is given. J. SULZBACHE. 


Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., has taken an old metaphor in which 
the body is likened to a house and worked it out in detail in an 
original way in her book entitled The Marvels of our Bodily 
Dwelling. It is, of course, intended primarily for beginners of 
the study of physiology and is written in a sprightly style that 
will attract them. She has guarded constantly against allowing 
the allegory to warp the facts. Her titles to chapters are taking ; 
even adult readers are curious to know how she will treat such 
subjects as the plumbing, the thatch, the general office, the 
kitchen, the special watchman, etc. She has used an extensive 
scientific knowledge and a bright imagination to produce one of 
the most readable little books on physiology we have ever seen. 
There are many illustrations. (The Wood-Allen Pnblishing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
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Belonging to that series of elegant, though cheap editions of 
small German books for school use, published by the American 
Book Co., is Hoeher als die Kirche, one of the noteworthy books 
of Wilhelmine von Hillern. It is, like most of the novels which 
nowadays the German people like to read, a story of true love 
going along with historicalevents. The epoch in which the story 
is placed is the beginning of the sixteenth century, under Em- 
peror MaximilianI. The scene passes near one of the battle- 
grounds where the new German Empire originated under Em- 
peror William I. Mr. F. A. Dauer has furnished this edition 
with special footnotes and a very fine vocabulary, idioms and 
historical facts being well explained. J. SULZBACHE. 


The birthday of an author seems to be the fitting time for calling 
special attention to his life and writings. Recognizing this fact, 
Alice M. Kellogg has prepared exercises for seven authors whose 
works have helped to gtorify our English tongue—Longfellow, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, Shakespeare, Burns, and Dickens, 
Under each of these authors are several programs (twenty-five in 
all) for exercises in school, all of which have been very carefully 
compiled. The first program under each author is given in detail 
for the benefit of teachers who may have little time for original 
work or opportunities for consulting libraries, Compositions, rec- 
itations, extracts from the author’s writings, and songs enable a 
large number of pupils to take part. The programs are for pri- 
mary, grammar, and high school grades. The author of this 
little work has been an enthusiastic student of literature for years; 
she has studied the needs of teachers and pupils and furnished a 
large quantity of material that will be available whether the pro- 
grams as given are followed exactly or not. The book should be 
in great demand. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, 25 cents.) 





Tide of Travel to Mountains of Western North Carolina. 

The tide of travel is headed for the glorious mountains of Western 
North Carolina (Asheville and Hot Springs), ‘‘ the Saratoga of the South.” 
Thousands are visiting these attractive resorts for pleasure and health. So 
famous has this region become among the tourists and pleasure seekers 
that at this season of the year the Vestibuled Limited trains of the South- 
ern Railway, ‘‘ Piedmont Air Line,” are going crowded with those going 
to a region where every breath is one of health and joy. The scenery 
around Asheville is most charming. The most magnificant panorama of 
mountain views is spread before the vision. The scenes change with the 
hours : for the rosy lights of morning, the glare of noonday and the deep- 
ening shadow of the evening, gives each in their turn anew and varied 
charm to view. A visit to Asheville is a ‘‘ brace up; this is not generally 
understood. It is the influence of altitude on vitality. The Southern 
Railway reaches these resorts with magnificent equipped trains, leaving 
New York daily at 4.30 P. M., with through Pullman Car Service, and, as 
the trip is made within 22 hours, is in easy access to those who desire to go 
and spend a few days of rest and recreation. 

New York Office Southern Railway, 271 Broadway. 


Sickness Among Children, 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when they 
are properly cared for. /n/ant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address tothe N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., 
N, Y, City. 


A vigorous appetite and good digestion is insured by taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 
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THESE ARE NOT PATENT LEATHER 
BUT SIMPLY POLISHED YWITH 


<< BROWNS 35>: 
FRENCH DRESSING 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 














Baltimore, Md. “ 








MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
| to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Go., 
Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 


Chicago, Ill. “ 30, 32 South Water St. 106-108 Futon Street, New Yorx City. 
Cincinnati, 0. “ 244 Main 8t. Formula on 
St.Louis, Mo. “ 210 Nerth Second St. Every Bottle. 


104 Light 8t. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


U. 5. 
ENSIGNS. 


Flags. 


is the only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It witt Cure COoNsTIPATION 
permanently. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
gists, or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Descriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
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New Books. 


From Dreamland Sent is a volume of 
poems, decidedly of a religious and senti- 
mental cast, by Lilian Whiting. The poems 
are all short and some of them are of a 
high degree of merit, particularly ‘ Her 
Bridal Eve,” “An Autumn Retrospect,” 
“A Dream of Spring,” “ Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson,” and others. Among the poems is 
a very pretty translation of Uhlands 
“Three Horsemen.” The book is hand- 
somely bound in cloth and has a tasteful 
cover design. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


English Pastorals is a volume selected 
and arranged, with an introduction, by Ed- 
mund K, Chambers. It is included in a 
series each of which which will take up 
some special development of the literature 
of our language. The period covered is 
that from Robert Henryson (1425-1480) to 
George Darley (1795-1846). Among the 
poets pretty well known at the present day 
who are included in this long line of pastor- 
al writers are the earl of Surry, Sir Pailip 
Sidney, Christopher Marlowe, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, John Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Rob- 
ert Herrick, and Andrew Marvel ; besides 
there are extracts from Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. There 
are, moreover, many poems of merit by al 
most forgotten writers. In looking over 
the pages of such a volume one cannot help 
but wonder at the wealth of English liter- 
ature and also at the great amount of good 
verse that is forgotten or neglected at the 
present day. The truth is that in regard to 
pastoral poetry our taste has changed, the 
old-style pastoral isnomore. The genuine 
lover of poetry, however, will find much in 
this volume to enjoy. The introduction 
traces with accuracy and at cunsiderable 
length the rise and growth of pastoral po- 
etry. ({mported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) 


In Cassell’s Union Square library has 
been issued A Daughter of the South and 
Shorter Stortes, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
The first is a brightly and vividly written 
tale of a young lady who was one of the 
unfortunates of the war, but who came to 
the front afterward through native talent. 
The other stories in the book are specimens 
of Mrs. Harrison’s brilliant and always en- 
gaging style. (The Cassell Publishing Co., 
31 East 17th street, N. Y.) 


One may have the best works of reference 
at hand and still be unable to get out of 
them what is needed, through want of ex- 
perience in looking up subjects. The ne- 
cessary help in consulting one famous work 
is given by James Baldwin, Ph. D., in his 
Guide to Systematic Readings in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. As the author 
truthfully says, this work is one of reference 
and more—it is a great educational agent. 
It is a collection of all biographies, all arts, 
all literatures, and all scientific, professional, 
and mechanical knowledge. Each reader 
can get what he needs from it better if he 
has a guide. The guide, in its three div- 
isions, is designed to help the youth, the 
student, and the busy man of the world. 
Under the first are given home readings in 
history, biography, science, and pastimes ; 
under the second, readings in history, lit- 
erature, language, philosophy, biblical Jore, 
etc.; and under the third, readings for the 
manufacturer, merchant, banker, teacher, 
lawyer, artist, soldier, seaman, and others. 
It will go a long way toward discouragir g 
that desultory reading that all educators 
deplore, and of forming systematic habits 
of reading. (The Werner Co., Chicago and 
New York) 


The Nickel Plate Road, as the Low Rate 
Line, in connection with the Best Service, 
receives the enthusiastic support and praise 
of all Delegations, Conventions, and As- 
semblies. 





Interesting Notes, 


The full title of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new 
romance is The Seats of the Mighty. For 
the time of his story, which is to be pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co, Mr. Parker 
has chosen the most absorbing period of 
the romantic eighteenth- century history of 
Quebec. The curtain rises soon after 
General Braddock’s defeat in Virginia, and 
the hero, a prisoner in Quebec, curiously 
entangled in the intrigues of La Pompadour, 
becomes a part of a strange history, full of 
adventure and the stress of peril, which 
culminates only after Wolte’s victory over 
Montcalm. The illustrations preserve the 
atmosphere of the text, for they present | 
the famous buildings, gates, and battle 
grounds as they appeared at the time of the 





hero's imprisonment in Quebec. 


Louis Becke is, in fiction, the lineal suc- | 
cessor of Henry Melville. His tales are 
shorter and sharper than Melville’s, but they | 
are as full of compressed passion and of 
the langorous beauty of the South Seas. | 
His last book, The Ebbing of the Tide, is | 
announced for immediate publication by | 

} 
} 


the Lippincotts. 


The Non-Heredity of Inebriety, by! 
Leslie E. Keeley, M. D., LL D., is the title 
of a timely volume now in the press of S 
C. Griggs & Co. The author endeavors 
to show that inebriety is a disease, ani 
that it, as Well as other diseases, is not 
hereditary. The work is said to differ from | 
others on inebriety in its application of the | 
doctrines of the variation of species and 
natural selection to cell life, thus showing 
the causes and nature of disease, its modern 
scientific treatment, and the philosophy of 
immunity to disease in general, and inebriety 
in particular—all in language within the 
comprehension of the general reader. 


The investigations of the past twenty 





years have developed a new department in 
chemistry called Stereo-Chemistry, which 
concerns itself with the space relations of 
atoms, the interpretation of structural for- 
mulas, etc. Charlotte E. Roberts, Ph. D., 
professor of chemistry in Wellesley college, 
under the title of Steveo-Chemzsiry,presents 
in a somewhat elementary and compact 
form the most important principles and 
results, with an account of Von Baeyer's 





work, and a chapter upon the light thrown 


on theoretical problems by stereo-chemistry. | 


The book will appear in May. D.C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, are the publishers. | 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they 
will include in their series of the ‘“* Writings 
of the Fathers of the Republic,” 7e 
Works of James Monroe, edited by S. M 
Hamilton, for a number of years, in charge 
in the state department in Washington of 
the series of manuscripts in the National 
Historical collection. There have already 
been issued in this series the writings of 
Hamilton, Franklin, Washington, Jay, 
George Mason, Thomas Paine, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Rufus King. 


The Rule of the Turk (Putnams) is a 
new and enlarged edition of “ The Armen- 
ian Crisis,” by Frederick D. Greene. In 
the new volume, the author has brought the 
facts down to date, and has added a large 
amount of new material descriptive of life 
in Armenia, together with a fuller discus- 





sion of the Eastern question in general in 
its national aspects. 








The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin 
comes with double force to those who 
eat bread made from 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS‘ 


FINE FLOUR 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


Don’t confound this Flour 
with any other — It is an origi- 
nal product — made by a new 
process specially designed by 
us —It is the only Flour in the 
world containing all the food 
elements found in wheat 








Always Ask For “ Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 




















* The Triai of the New Crescent.” 


Crescent Bicycles 


REPRESENT : 


Every practical Bicycle improvement of the 
year. 

The best product of the Bicycle factory that 
produces the largest number of wheels. 

Unapproached popularity. 

Unapproached Sales. 





We are adding to our list of agents. 
Crescent Catalogue for 1896 Mailed on Application. 


Western Wheel Works, 


Factory: Wells and Schiller Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Office : 36 Warren St., New York. 











MON, UES WED THUR FRI. GAT SUN 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Non) 
Constable K3Co, 


Laces, 
Embroideries. 


Lace Sets, 
Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Lace Veils, 
Honiton, Alencon, and Duchesse 
Laces and Flouncings. 


LINON BATISTE. 
Embroidered All-Overs, Edgings, and 
Bands. 


MADE-UP LACES. 
Mousseline de Soie, Chiffon, Nets, 
Veilings. 


Emb’d and Initial Handkerchiefs. 


PARASOLS. 
GLOVES. 


Proadooay A { 9th bt. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- Paton: 





harmless we test 
itto be sure it is 
) ra Sl — 


tortelt of of ‘similar 
name. The dis- 
tin —— gt] L. 
A. Sayer, said to 


a lady of the 
‘ion « 
mt): 3 you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
= oe ¢ least harmless of all skin preperesens.” oe 


will last six months using it eve: 
Foudre ap my ~ 4 removes superfluous +4 wae in 
in. 


F aD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggis sts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
C anada -— ~ 5 
a 
Sbrich’s, Ridle: ’s, and other oon G 
Gr Bew at base ay 


are of imitations. $1,000 | for 
arrest ond oe proof of any one selling the same. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best Grade Copper « —~ Ta BELLS 


eo & egy 
Price and Se Free. Name this caper. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/{ For giving 








LABOR any amount TESTED 
SAVING | sts | As. 4 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of 

primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. _ 
Sets of 16 cards » every one different. Price, 50 
a net at gar ar ot. tpaid. Complete sets of 33 ir 


EL, KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago, 


| Strong and striking figure. 
» | question is a leading motive, presented with 
;| graphic force in the dramatic development 
"1 of the story. 





In Stephen: A Soldier of the Cross, 
Florence M. Kingsley presents, in the form 
of a historical novel, the life of the early 
church to the beginning of the ministry of 
Paul. The book is dramatic in style and 
presents a graphic picture of that time. It 
is issued by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 


Rudyard Kipling pronounced Robert 
Barr's story, /n the Midst of Alarms,“ one 
of the most American books I have ever 
read.”” Its sales have been large in England 
and her colonies, as well as in America. 


Captain Charles King, U. S. A., is the 
romancer of the Regular Army, and of 
Western military life. A newstory by him 
is always sure of a good reception by the 
reading public. Bugler Frea is a story of 
frontier military experience issued in Nee- 
ly’s Prismatic Library, at 75 cents, with 
many full-page illustrations. 


About a year ago, the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company of New York, issued a dollar 
book, entitled, Frve Minute Object Ser- 
mons to Children. In its —_~ the 
author, Sylvanus Stall, D. D., only had in 
mind its use by pastors, but mothers, mis- 
sionaries, and teachers in such large num- 
bers found the volume valuable for use in 
the nursery and school-room, that several 
large editions have followed each other in 
quick succession. A second series has 
been called for, and the new volume, en- 
titled, Za/ks to the King’s Children is soon 
to be issued from the bindery. 


Ginn & Co. will have ready this spring 
A Guide to the Study of American His- 
tory, by Edward Channing, Ph. D., and 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessors of history in Harvard university. 
This work is the result of the experience of 
the authors in conducting courses in Amer- 
ican history in Harvard university. 


Tom Grogan, the new novel by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, the author of “ Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville,” strikes a deeper note 
than that charming story. It deals with 
more dramatic situations, most of which 
are peculiar to our own day ; and the char- 
acters are portrayed with a firmer hand. 
Tom Grogan, a woman contractor, is a 
The labor 


It is issued from the River- 
side press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Charles H. Kerr & Company will pubiish 
early in April a remarkable book entitled 
lhe Mercantile Agencies Against Com- 
merce, by William Y. Chinn, a lawyer of 
Dallas, Tex. Mr. Chinn holds that the 
mercantile agencies, claiming irresponsibil- 
ity for what they do, have usurped func- 
tions belonging naturally to the commercial 
traveler, and have imposed a heavy tax on 
the business men of the country with no 
corresponding benefit. 


The Century Co. have several books in 
| preparation for early issue. The Puppet 
Booth, twelve plays by Henry B. Fuller, the 
author of “‘ With the Procession,” is said to 
be powerful and striking; “The White 
Pine,” by Gifford Pinchot and Henry S. 
Graves, is the first systematic study of any 
American tree. An international novel by 
Molly Elliot Seawell, A Strange, Sad 
Comedy, is also on the Century Co.’s list 
for early publication, and Notes of the 
Night, a group of essays and sketches by 
Charles C, Abbott, the author of “A Nat- 
uralist’s Rambles about Home.” 


The twenty-seventh bound volume of 
The Critic for July-Dec. 1895, completing 
the paper’s fifteenth year, reviews, 827 
books, American, English, and foreign, the 
total for 1895 being 1783, which would 
seem to cover the field pretty thoroughly. 


Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap b:nding 

instead of the dest 
Remember there is no “just 
as good’’ when the merchant 
urges something else for 


. g, Mr 


d Ane: 
c¥ 
gistene® Trad 
art 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples ce showing wien and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M.Co x 699, New York City. 


LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now for 
the first time tutroduced Into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab- Apple Blossom 



















Verbena 

Matsukita 

Violette 

aod all other odors 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
ond identical S a gouty with the world renowned 
CR R SALTS and various Perfumed 
Salter the. ion of the CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY Y, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clintele. 

PRI a Standard Size soc. Smaller Size, a 
In Kid Purses, 75c. Smaller Size, 

Ask your druggist for them, or by sending eg * of 

the above amounts to Caswell, ass: Co. 

pork; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co ye 

Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Wasbn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., Auditor- 
ium Butlding, Chicago ; W. C. Scupham, Chicago; 
The Owl Drug “o., San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
or The Scholtz Drug Co., Denver; one of these bot- 
tles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to apy address. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. 














CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect — anical a to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 

Having every facility for this class md work [can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

gage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


6 








ess 
Peck’s * 


an 


Bold by F- 7 F-HICO 
enly, 868 Br’dway. New York. Write yt. 
Musica), f puntone. and satio- 


ELF $, 8. e2e" 









Description and prices on application 
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FINISH e»2t WEARS 


The enamel and nickel that 
are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
cles know no equal for beauty. 
Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 
ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 





Standard of the World. 





$100 S33! Serna ss 

re in 

alike a que bo’ thoneives. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue, telling fully of all fea- 
tures of Columbias—and of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, $80, $60, $50—is free from the Colum- 
bia agent or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 











The British magazines and reviews con- 
tain a great deal of interesting and instruc- 
tive matter of which no reader can afford to 
be ignorant. It is the mission of Lz¢te//’s 
Living Age to select the very best of all 
this literature and serve it fresh to its read- 
ers every week. A single year’s issues ag- 
gregate 3328 double-column pages, forming 
four octavo volumes of 824 pages each— 
more than double that of the most preten- 
tious monthly, and its quality is as good as 
its quantity is abundant. 


May 4, will be the rooth anniversary of 
the birth of Horace Mann, and the schools 
of the land will celebrate that event. A. 
E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, has in press a book on “ Horace 
Mann, the Educator.” It is issued by the 
New England Publishing Co., Boston. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
for immediate issue in “ Heath’s Modern 
Language Series,” Augier’s Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier, edited with introduction and 
notes by Professor B. W. Wells of the Uni- 
versity of the South. 


The vast but little-known peninsula of 
Labrador is the subject of Vzkzngs of To- 
day, soon to be issued by the Fieming H. 
Revell Company. The author, Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell, has been, from its foundation, in 
charge of the Medical Mission to the Fish- 
ermen of Labrador. In this book he writes 
briefly of the country, its resources, etc.; 
and of its inhabitants, whose manner of life 
is best described by a local epigram, “A 
short feast and along famine.” The work 
is very freely illustrated from photographs 
by the author. 


A Narrative History of the United 
States, by T. Hunter, is published by the 
American Book Co, Ina recent issue of 
THE JOURNAL it was inadvertently credit- 
ed to another firm. 


In the April number of that instructive 
and always readable magazine, Progress 
of the World, Nikola Tesla, the brilliant 
electrician, announces that he will be able 
to transmit electric force from Niagara to 
Paris, without any other conducting medium 
than the earth itself. The recent observa- 
tion of the planet Mars, made by Prof. 
Lowell, suggesting evidences of human 
engineering skill far in advance of our own, 
are entertainingly described with good pho- 
tographs of the planet. 





Interesting Notes. 


An unusual spell of warm weather during 
the early part of this month hatched out 
millions of grasshoppers, prematurely, in 
Oregon. Then came along an unusual cold 
snap which killed practically every one ot 
the insects. 


The special Easter number of Our Com- 
panion, a magazine published by and for 
the children of the Cincinnati house of re- 
tuge, is finely and appropriately illustrated 
and filled with readable and instructive 
matter. The principal article is an Easter 
service in prose and verse with several 
colored pictures that will be greatly ad 
mired. There is another illustrated article 
about Niagara Falls, and still another one 
in regard to the Roentgen rays. It is a 
well printed and well edited magazine. 


Forty thousand acres of virgin forest in 
northern Idaho will soon be turned over to 
the axemen of a big lumber syndicate. It 
is expected this area will yield more than 
400,000,000 feet of white and yellow pine, 
red and white fir, cedar, and tamarack. 


The Franklin Mills fine flour of the en- 
tire wheat is made by a process that retains 
all the elements of the grain. When it is 
stated that in many kinds of flour the most 
nutritive elements of the grain are not found, 
the value of this flour will be apparent. It 
is made by the Franklin Mills, Lockport, 
N. Y., and is sold by all grocers, 


An effort is being made to secure the re- 
moval of the remains of Mollie Pitcher from 
Carlisle, Pa., to Gettysburg, where a monu- 
ment is to be erected toher memory. The 
Philadelphia branch of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are trying to persuade 
the Carlisle people to consent to the re- 
moval. The probabilities seem to be against 
them. 


No matter what wheel youride when you 
go onthe road you will hear of the Cres- 
cent everywhere, for it is one of the stand- 
ard wheels, Crescents of all kinds may be 
had for racing, for every-day use for young 
and old., It is a very popular wheel. All 
purchases, are invited, before buying to in- 
spect the Crescent. It is mage by the 
Western Wheel Works, whose factory is in 
Chicago and the Eastern office at 36 War- 
ren street, N. Y. 


Give the average boy something to make 
and he is happy. But he must have tools. 
The lathes for wood and meal work, scroll 
saws, Circular saws, and other things made 
by W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rockford, 
Ill., are just what he needs. Special prices 
are offered to educational institutions. 


When Wilkes Booth was shot to death 
by Sergeant Boston Corbett he was ina 
burning barn attached to the Garrett farm- 
house, near Bowling Green, Virginia. The 
last person who talked to him before 
the shot was fired was Jack Garrett, 
a young son of the owner of the place. 
When the soldiers arrived Garrett talked 
with Booth through the cracks of the 
burning barn. Mr. Garrett 1s now living 
near his old home, and he has given his 
account of the last days of Booth. The 
story was taken down from his lips by 
Victor Louis Mason, who contributes an 
article on “ The Four Lincoln Conspiracies ” 
to the April Century. Mr. Mason also 
interviewed John H, Surratt, whose wife 
was hanged, and who narrowly escaped the 
scaffold himself. The author traveled over 
the entire course of the flight of the assas- 
sins, and in every possible case secured 
information from those now living who 
were in any way connected with the con- 
spiracy. 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 
Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it—weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


e cure all Liver Il 
Hood’s Pills sick Heedache. rong 


BOVININE 


Will cause puny and 








feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 
plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 











On Bosworth Field 
“ King Richard cried: 
My kingdom for a horse!”’ 
But times have changed— 
To-day he’d want 
A Monarch wheel, of course. 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 
and a wheel fit fora king. Made in 
4models. $80and $100. For children 
and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40 to $75. Send for Mon- 
arch book. 


MONARCH CYCL 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Ful- 
ton Sts., CHICAGO 


83 Reade Street, 
New York. 



























(SBE RR . 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.(7 22a 
A SR 


harlestown, Liass. 


z GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE *] 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST- 


d BOSTON MAS 5 ____—»> 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Let one of the earliest recollections of 
the child be of a flag floating gracefully 
from the school-house flagstaff. Let it be 
a good flag, like one of those school flags 
of XXX bunting, with canvas headings and 
brass grummets made by the Consolidated 
Fireworks Co., of 9 Park Place, N. Y. 
Catalogue and special prices for schools 
and school boards wiil be sent on request. 


Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
not all be aware that Surgeon-General 
Murray used Bovinine successfully for ner- 
vous dyspepsia in his own family. Is any 
higher endorsement for it necessary? It 
has proved of benefit in thousands of 
cases, 


Spring Time 

is when nearly everyone feels the need of some 
blood purifying, strength invigorating and 
health producing medicine. The real merit of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the reason of its wide- 
spread popularity. Its unequalled success is its 
best recommendation, The whole system is sus- 
ceptible to the most good from a medicine like 
Hood's Sarsaparilla taken at this time, and we 
would lay special stress upon the time and remedy, 
for history has it recorded that delays are dan- 
gerous. 


The queer little Italian republic of San 
Marino, with its 33 square miles of terri- 
tory and its population of 6,000, lies up in 
the eastern spurs of the Appennine monn- 
tains. It is governed by a grand council of 
60, who are elected for life, and two presi- 
dents, one of whom is appointed by the 
council, the other elected by the people. 
The little republic has an army of 950 men, 
who are employed only as policemen. San 
Marino is the only country in the world 
that prohibits the introduction of the 
printing press. The city of San Marino, 
with a population of 1700, is one of the 
queerest old towns in the world. It has 
undergone no change in 500 years. This 
republic began in 1631. A little bit larger 
than San Marino in population, but six 
times as large in area, is the republic of 
Andorra, It lies in a valley of the eastern 
Pyrenees between France and Spain. It 
became a free state in 819. It is governed 
by a sovereign council of 24 members, 
elected by the people, and a syndic, or 
president, chosen for life by the council. It 
has an army of 1,100 men, and one big 
gun planted in the center of the republic 
This gun carries a ball twenty miles, and 
Europe trembles at che thought of its 
being fired. In Andorra, the capital, is the 
palace—a stone building several hundred 
years old. Here the councilmen meet. 
The ground-floor is the stable where their 
horses are kept and fed by their masters 
themselves.— Harfer’s Round Table. 


*X Rays ” Before Dinner. 


Before the Princeton club sat down to 
dinner at the Hotel Brunswick in New 
York recently its members saw the Rént- 
gen rays penetrate the left hand of Presi- 
dent Hugh L. Cole, and go through an 
aluminum box containing a coin that Mr. 
Job Hedges had surreptitiously slipped be- 
tween the lids. Prof. William F. Magi-, of 
Princeton, superintended the experiments, 
and, incidentally, told all he knew about 
the mysterious rays. While the rays, 
Streaming from a vacuum glass tube, were 
shining down on Mr. Cole’s hand, resting 
on a photographic plate, and trying to re- 
veal the denomination of Mr. Hedges’s coin 
in the box on another plate, Prof. Magie 
showed with a stereopticon plate on which 
the interior bony structure of hands, feet, 
and arms had been photographed. In the 
shadow picture of a goldfish there were two 
white globular spots. 

“These,” said the professor, “are the 





fish’s swimming bladders. That is about 
the way the interior of the skull would look 
if we should try to photograph it with the 
R6ntgen rays. You might as well try to 
photograph the inside of a pumpkin.” 

The professor said that his medical 
friends might have cause to regret the in- 
vention of the new photography, as they 
might be confronted by some of his lucky 
legal friends with pictures of improperly 
set bones to show to the jury in suits for 
malpractice. The lawyers laughed. 

The rays made a picture of the bones in 
Mr. Cole’s hand in fifteen minutes, Mr. 
Cole, who has taken the faces of many 
well-known people for the gallery in Mul- 
berry street, developed the plates, and they 
were shown on the screen. Mr. Cole’s 
ring, gleaming white as ivory, concealed 
the part of the bone it encircled. 


The Leap in the Leap Years. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun 
says: ‘“ The occasional addition of a day 
to this month in what are called leap years, 
and the interruption of the regular recur- 
rence of this addition, are alike alive to the 
circumstance that the year (the period of 
the earth’s revolution round the sun (say 
from equinox to equinox) does not consist 
of an exact number of days. The calendar 
as reformed by Julius Cesar nearly 193 





centuries ago made the year consist of 3€5} 


days, the odd six hours being gathered vp, | 


so to say, at the end of every four years. 
and then added as a day to February But 
the actual length of the year is 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and about 46 seconds, 


and the year of the Julian calendar was | 


thus nearly 11} minutes too long—an error 
amounting to a day in about 128 years. 


“In the year 325 the Council of Nice de- 
termined the date of Easter as the Sunday | 


on or coming next after the 21st of March, 
the time of the spring equinox. But as 
time went on the error of 11} minutes was | 
throwing the equinox, as determined by as- 
tronomers, gradually back, till by the six- 
teenth century it came to the 11th of | 
March. This led to a reform under the | 
direction of Pope Gregory XIII., resulting | 
in what has been named from him the | 
Gregorian calendar; that now in universal | 
use except in Russia. To bring the astro- | 
nomical and ecclesiastical modes of reckon- 
ing time into approximate agreement, it| 
was determined, as the discrepancy | 
amounted to a very little more than three | 
days in 400 years, to drop three of the leap | 
year additional days in four centuries ; and, | 
naturally, the years selected were what 
may be called the century or two-cipher | 
years. Greogory accordingly gave orders, 
by a decree issued in 1582, that February 
should have 29 days in the years 1600, 
20L0, 2400. etc., but only 28 in the interme- 
diate years. Thus it happens that 1800 | 
was not a leap year, and 1900 will not be. 
The year is still some twenty-six seconds 
too long, after this adjustment, but, as 
that does not amount to quite a day in 
3,300 years, it does not greatly concern 
us. 

“ Pope Gregory further decreed, in order | 
to bring the equinox back to March 21, | 
that the day following Oct. 4, 1582, shoul | 
be Oct. 15; and by an act of the British | 
Parliament, the dey following, Sept. 2, 1752, | 
was declared to be Sept. 14. This is what 
is known as the change from “ Old Style’ 
to “ New Style.” 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup has been used fou 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy tor DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





eveueininue 


that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 
ance. The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 


: 
DABS T 
MAurexresC] & 


than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 


WY ing. At druggists. 


BUS Wibomk 











REATAMERICA 
EREATANERICAN 


A 
COMPANY 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
| of $2.00. Good Teas and 
| Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 




















P. 0. Box 289. New York. 














Translations Dictionaries 


Literal—Interlinear German, French, Italian, 
67 Vol Spanish, Lat 


in, Gree 





Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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NEw BOOKS... 








Selections from Epictetus. 
Long's Translation. Edited by Epwin 
Ginn. 240 pages. For introduction, 50 
cents, Also issued in pocket edition, with 
flexible leather covers. Classics for Chil- 
dren, 


Hatim Tai. 
Edited with Introduction, by W. R. ALGER, 
326 pages. For introduction, 50 cents, A 
remarkable and fascinating Persian ro- 
mance. Classics for Children, 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Part II. 
Edited by Saran E, WILTsE. 234 pages. 
For introduction, 50 cents. Classics for 
Children, 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
ALBERT F. Biaispgit. 242pp. Forintro- 
duction, 50 cents. Classics for Children, 


Principles of Argumentation. 


By Prof. G. P. Baker, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 414 pages. For introduction, §1.12. 


Inductive Logic. 
By W. G, Batanting, President of Oberlin 
College. 174 pages. For introduction, 80c. 


ae of Botany. 


. ¥. Bercen, Instructor in Biology in 
By nglish High School, Boston. 332 pages. 
Fully i illustrated. For introduction, $:.10, 


Principles of Physics. 
4 text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
y A. P. Gacs, of the English High School, 
Beesa. Illustrated. 634 pages, For in- 
troduction, $1.30. 


Chemical Experiments. 
Generaland Analytical. By R. P, Wittiams 
of the English High School, Boston. 
Boards, 212 pages. ully Illustrated. For 
introduction, 50 cents 





Selections from Poems of Keats 
Edited by Prof. Arto Bates, Mass, Inst. of 


eT 02 pages. Forintroduction, 
$1.00. 42 ‘ress Series, 


Public Speaking and Debate. 
By Geo, J. Hotyoake. 246pages. Forin- 
troduction, $1.00. Imported edition of a 
famous work on oratory. 


Outline of the Philosophy of 
English Literature. 
Oy Ganmnoues Wuirte, Professor in the 


University of the South, 266 pages. For 
introduction, $1.00, 


White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. 


Edited, with Introduction ani Notes, by 
E. S, Morsg, Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, Mass. 251 pages. For introduction, 
socents, Classics for Children, 


Political Economy. 


For High Schools and Academies, By R. 
E. Tuompson, President of the Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 108 pages. 
For introduction, 50 cents, 


Money and Banking. 


Illustrated by American History. By Ho- 
RACE WuiTe. 488 pages. Price, $1.50. 


How We Are Governed. 


By Anna L. Dawes. 423 pages. For in- 
troduction, $1.00. Revised edition of a 
standard book, 


National Drawing Course. 
By A. K. Cross, Instructor in the Mass. 
Normal Art School, and in the School of 
Drawing and Painting, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. This course includes pupils’ 
and teachers’ books, 





Descriptive Circulars sent to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


Publishers.... 
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CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31 &. 17TH ST. 


BOSTON 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


1028 ARCH ST. 


“} Barnes Steel Pens, 


(Two Trave-Marxs.) 





|  wavties’ National Pens, 


Made by the Best Workmen in America, 
| ‘Barnes’ P. D. & S. Pens, 
Made by the Best Workmen in England. 


NO SCRATCHING—EASY WRITING, 
| *«*For Sale by all Stationers.—Samfle Card 10 cts, 


AS. BARNES & CO., Sole Makers, 


(Established 1838.) NEW YORK, 








In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
er or official anywhere, can secure of 
pad tee re second-hand or new, at 


uced prices, and singly or by tthe 
dona, postage or expressage free, 


School Books 
of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 
Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute Neo’ York City ( 











| NEW EDITIONS 


| Have just been issued of these popular 
and valuable books : 


QUINCY METHODS 


Still the greatest book of primary methods. 
Not to own it is to be without the best 
help for your work. 680 pages, $1.52. 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


The best published, $1.75. 


ROOPER’S POT OF GREEN 


FEATHERS. 23c. If you haven’t read 
it, do so now. 


REIN’S PEDAGOGICS. 


60c. postpaid. By the greatest living 
German student of education. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





Teachers can pa 
K have mailed. KK 
to them... 


4 COURSE OF STUDY IN VERTICAL WRITING, 





By Anna E. HILt. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


Address 


NEW YORK: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
202 Devonshire Street, 


CHICAGO: 
110 Wabash Avenue. 








SMITH 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Cities in the United States. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, aes 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


FLAGS! cre 


Successor to OAK HAUL co. ey 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass 











J. M. OLCOTT,  seanquarrers FoR 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get @ 
larger salary next year. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 

















